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(Covering the period January 11 to January 24) 


HERE were many developments 

in the United Nations efforts to 
secure a cease-fire in Korea between 
January 11] and 22, during which 
time the General Assembly’s First 
First Committee held eight meetings. 

On January 11, the Cease-Fire 
Group, which had previously report- 
ed its failure to determine the basis 
for a satisfactory cease-fire arrange- 
ment, submitted a supplementary re- 
port, setting forth principles which it 
believed might form the basis for a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
and other Far Eastern problems once 
a cease-fire had been achieved. 

Two days later, the Committee 
approved these principles and sent 
them to the People’s Republic of 
China, inviting that Government to 
reply as soon as possible. 

The reply came on January 17, 
and the Committee met the next day 
to consider it. Some delegations re- 
garded it as a rejection of the 
principles, while others saw in the 
counter-proposals it contained an 
opportunity for further negotiation. 


The Committee continued its dis- 
cussion on January 19 and 20, when 
the United States presented a draft 
resolution to declare the Central 
Chinese People’s Government an ag- 
gressor, to call upon it to cease hos- 
tilities and withdraw its forces from 
Korea, and, among other things, to 
request a committee composed of 
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the members of the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee urgently to consider 
additional measures for meeting the 
aggression. 

On January 22, Peking’s clarifica- 
tion of certain points, given in a 
message to the Indian Ambassador 
in Peking, was read to the Committee 
by Sir B. N. Rau, who suggested a 
forty-eight hour adjournment. The 
United States pressed for continued 
discussion and an early vote on its 
proposal. The Committee, however, 
decided by a vote of 27-23, with 6 
abstentions, to adjourn tor two days. 


Trusteeship Council 


66 E want a school teacher to 

come and teach in this club 
because we have built a room for 
the teaching of boys in Kavieng... .” 
Chis statement is part of the petition 
of a village community in New 
Guinea to the Visiting Mission which 
toured this Trust Territory last year. 
Along with others on larger prob- 
lems of the Territory, the petition is 
quoted in the Mission’s report, one 
of four such reports which will be 
examined by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil at its eighth session which opens 
on January 30. The Mission makes 
several recommendations and obser- 
vations, designed to speed the ad- 
vancement of the one and a half 
million people living in the widely 
scattered islands which make up the 


four Trust Territories of the Pacific 
region. Besides reviewing these re- 
ports, the Council will examine 
numerous petitions from other 
Trust Territories, consider the ad- 
ministrative report on Western 
Samoa, and deal with several recom- 
mendations made by the General As- 
sembly at its fifth session. The ses- 
sion is expected to last about five 
weeks. 


Technical Assistance Board 


EPORTS to the Technical As- 

sistance Committee and to the 
Economic and Social Council as well 
as requests from certain countries 
for technical assistance were dis- 
cussed at the eighth meeting of the 
Technical Assistance Board, which 
met at Lake Success between Janu- 
ary 15 and January 19. Its work in- 
cluded the scheduling of topics to 
be incorporated into reports to the 
forthcoming session of the Council 
in Santiago. 


Genocide Convention In Force 


HE Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide, adopted by the 
General Assembly on December 9. 
1948, came into force on January 
12. Twenty-eight governments now 
(Continued on page 142.) 
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Further Developments on Korea 


And Far Eastern Questions 





Assembly Efforts for Settlement 


IVE principles for a cease-fire in Korea, establishment of a 

free and united Korea, and peaceful settlement of other Far 
Eastern problems were approved by the General Assembly’s First 
Committee on January 13 by a vote of 50-7, with | abstention. By 
a smaller vote, 45-5, with 8 abstentions, the Committee then de- 
cided to forward these principles to the People’s Republic of 
China with the question whether it would accept them as a basis 


for peaceful settlement. 


The principles had been presented in a supplementary report 
by the Assembly’s Cease-Fire Group, which earlier had failed to 
determine the basis for a satisfactory cease-fire arrangement. 


Approved in their entirety by the 
Committee, the five principles were: 

“1. In order to prevent needless 
destruction of life and property, and 
while other steps are being taken to 
restore peace, a cease-fire should be 
immediately arranged. Such an ar- 
rangement should contain adequate 
safeguards for ensuring that it will 
not be used as a screen for mounting 
a new Offensive. 

“2. If and when a cease-fire oc- 
curs in Korea, either as a result of 
a formal arrangement or, indeed, as 
a result of a lull in hostilities pend- 
ing some such arrangement, advan- 
tage should be taken of it to pursue 
consideration of further steps to be 
taken for the restoration of peace. 

“3. To permit the carrying out of 
the General Assembly resolution 
that Korea should be a unified, inde- 
pendent, democratic, sovereign state 
with a constitution and a govern- 
ment based on free popular elections, 
all non-Korean armed forces will be 
withdrawn, by appropriate stages, 
from Korea, and appropriate arrange- 
ments, in accordance with United 
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Nations principles, will be made tor 
the Korean people to express their 
own free will in respect of their fu- 
ture government. 

“4. Pending the completion of the 
steps referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, appropriate interim ar- 
rangements, in accordance’ with 
United Nations principles, will be 
made for the administration of Korea 
and the maintenance of peace and 
security there. 

“5. As soon as agreement has been 
reached on a cease-fire, the General 
Assembly shall set up an appropri- 
ate body which shall include repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the People’s 
Republic of China with a view to the 
achievement of a settlement, in con- 
formity with existing international 
obligations and the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter, of Far East- 
ern problems, including, among 
others, those of Formosa (Taiwan) 
and of representation of China in the 
United Nations.” 


Presenting the proposals to the 
Committee on January 11, Lester B. 
Pearson, of Canada, pointed out the 
difficulty of working out such a pro- 
gram. Anything the Group proposed 
naturally had to accord with the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and previous 
Assembly resolutions on Korea; had 
to be realistic enough to have a good 
chance of acceptance; had to recog- 
nize the relationship between a cease- 
fire and a political settlement and the 
importance of proceeding trom one 
stage to another with the minimum 
of delay but with an understanding 
that one stage was dependent on the 
other. Above all, any statement of 
principles should be aimed at re- 
moving fears, suspicions, and dis- 
trust. 

The Group. he added, had dealt in 
a broad way with principles only, 
and many details would have to be 
filled in later. 

To prevent the catastrophe of a 
Third World War, Mr. Pearson con- 
tinued, supreme efforts had to be 
made, involving, first of all, the 
stopping of the fighting in Korea, the 
establishment of a united and demo- 
cratic Korea, and a peaceful settle- 
ment of other Far Eastern problems. 
It might well be that nothing less 
than a conference of the Govern- 
ments concerned, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, could bring 
an agreed solution. 

Sir B. N. Rau, another member 
of the Group, clarified India’s posi- 
tion on some points of the proposals. 
His delegation understood that the 
phrase “in conformity with existing 
international obligations” in the ref- 
erence to Formosa meant on the 
basis of the Cairo and Potsdam Dec- 
larations. 

Another point he made was that 
any draft resolution to implement 
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the principles should provide con- 
currently for the establishment of 
the body mentioned in the fifth prin- 
ciple as well as for a cease-fire, it 
being understood that if there was 
no cease-fire, implementation of the 
principles would become impractic- 
able, and the proposed body would 
be unable to function. Accordingly, 
his delegation considered that the 
opening words of that fifth para- 
graph—"As soon as agreement has 
been reached on a cease-fire’”—were 
unnecessary. Moreover, he sug- 
gested, the proposed body should be 
small. 


May Revise Draft 


Sir B. N. Rau recalled that on 
December 12 twelve Arab and Asian 
delegations had submitted a draft 
resolution very similar in substance 
to the fifth and other paragraphs of 
the Cease-Fire Group’s program. 
The sponsors, he said, were consid- 
ering presenting it again in a re- 
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vised form at an appropriate time. 

In the general debate, support for 
the principles came from the dele- 
gations of Norway, France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
Israel, Chile, Turkey, the Nether- 
lands, Australia, Greece, Union of 
South Africa, Peru, Egypt, Ecua- 
dor, Haiti, and Iraq, while the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland opposed them. 

For Norway, Bredo Stabell de- 
clared that, even though .the Peking 
cable of December 23 did not leave 
much hope for a peaceful settlement, 
the United Nations should continue 
its earnest search for an honorable 
and peaceful settlement. The sup- 
plementary report of the Cease-Fire 
Group was a valuable contribution to 
these efforts. It also expressed 
clearly the general objectives of the 
United Nations in regard to Korea 
and related matters and the stages 


KOREAN REFUGEES filing across the Han 
River by way of a makeshift bridge built 
beside a damaged structure. 


by which they could be progressively 
achieved through peaceful negotia- 
tions. There was no_ reasonable 
ground on which Peking could re- 
ject these principles. 


“Betrayal” of Troops 


Peking’s reply to the Cease-Fire 
Group required that all outstanding 
question be settled by the com- 
plete acceptance of the Chinese de- 
mands before a cease-fire could be 
brought about, said Jean Chauvel, of 
France. 

It meant that a political agree- 
ment must precede the cessation of 
hostilities with Peking, reserving 
scope for putting pressure on the 
negotiators by the action of Chinese 
“volunteers.” Evacuation of Korea 
by the United Nations forces, evacu- 
tion of Formosa—presumably the 
settlement of the status of the island 
—and admission to the United Na- 
tions were all conditions precedent. 
Finally, Chou’ En-lai’s proposals 








meant that the unification of Korea 
must be carried out without any 
guarantee or assistance from the 
United Nations. 

What part was there, Mr. Chauvel 
asked, for negotiations in such an 
arrangement. Such an_ undertaking 
would amount to a betrayal of the 
United Nations troops fighting in 
Korea as a result of the Security 
Council’s decision of June 25, 1950. 

However, said Mr. Chauvel, the 
United Nations was not averse to 
entering into negotiations for a 
peaceful settlement. From June 25 
on, the Council had tried to avoid 
any actions which might prejudice 
the achievement of an independent 
and unified Korea. When the Chi- 
nese troops entered North Korea, a 
joint draft resolution submitted to 
the Council had stated that the 
United Nations would respect the 
Chinese-Korean frontier and would 
protect the legitimate interests of 
China, but this had been vetoed by 
the U.S.S.R., and, after some diffi- 
culty, it had been put on the agenda 
of the General Assembly. 

The other questions to be settled 
in the Far East could be dealt with 
after a cease-fire was established in 
Korea. He hoped that the Peking 
Government, realizing the gravity 
of the situation, would take advant- 
age of this occasion to restore peace 
and order in the Far East. 


Necessary Step 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, welcomed the principles 
because, even if Peking should not 
accept them, their approval by the 
Committee would make it clear that 
the United Nations was prepared to 
go to the utmost limit in making 
concessions to a Government which, 
although it was flouting the author- 
ity of the United Nations, professed 
its desire to enter the organization. 
The clear and reasonable terms of 
these principles would give the Pek- 
ing Government One more chance to 
show whether it was prepared to 
accept a peaceful solution. 

The third paragraph of the prin- 
ciples provided for the progressive 
withdrawal of all foreign troops, and, 
as the United Kingdom delegation 
understood it, Peking had never dis- 
puted that the term “non-Korean 
armed forces” included all Chinese 
volunteers. 

If the People’s Government of 
China were to repeat that Formosa 
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concerned it more than Korea, then 
it must be clear that the specific 
mention of Formosa as one of the 
subjects for discussion in a_ small 
group in which Peking would be 
represented, and for settlement in 
accordance with existing interna- 
tional obligations, represented the 
only possible way for achieving what 
the Peking Government might call 
its legitimate ambitions in Formosa. 
Finally, if that Government sin- 
cerely desired to be admitted to the 
United Nations, it had to abide by 
the principles of the Charter, instead 
of trying to rush the door. To find 
a solution in order to save lives was 
not appeasement, as there was noth- 
ing dishonorable in the principles 
submitted by the Cease-Fire Group. 
But if Peking rejected this offer, then 
the fighting in Korea would con- 
tinue. The United Kingdom would 
go on fighting in Korea in the ab- 
sence of an honorable solution. 


Need for Unity 


In a brief statement, Warren R. 
Austin said that the United States 
felt that the United Nations had to 
face the facts of the Chinese com- 
munist aggression against Korea and 
the forces of the United Nations. 
The free world could not afford to 
ignore these facts and thus fail to 
demonstrate its united will to resist 
aggression. Only by so doing could 
the confidence of the peoples of the 
world in the principles of collective 
security be maintained. The im- 
mediate problem was what means 
should be chosen to advance toward 
that objective. 

The United States had sincerely 
supported the efforts of the Cease- 
Fire Group. These efforts had been 
rebuffed by the Chinese communist 
regime. However, the group _be- 
lieved that a new effort should be 
made, and it was supported by a 
substantial number of the Members 
of the United Nations. 

The United States was interested 
in maintaining the strength of the 
United Nations by promoting the 
unity of the Members who were gen- 
uinely dedicated to the support of 
the collective security system. In 
view of this, Mr. Austin would vote 
in favor of the statement of prin- 
ciples and for transmitting it to 
Peking. Enough time should be al- 
lowed to receive a reply, but he felt 
that a time limit was important in 
the present situation. 

Abba Eban, of Israel, felt that all 





points made by his delegation ap- 
peared to be satisfactorily embodied 
in the statement of principles of the 
Cease-Fire Group. The precision 
of the formulation of the fifth para- 
graph was especially gratifying. He 
recalled his delegation’s references 
to the obligations of the United Na- 
tions to assist the rehabilitation of 
Korea and of all states, both within 
and without the United Nations, to 
respect the reconstituted State of 
Korea. It was his understanding 
that those principles were by no 
means excluded from consideration 
because they were not specifically 
mentioned at that stage. 


Feeling of Pessimism 


Peking’s reply, said Hernan Santa 
Cruz, of Chile, had corroborated his 
belief that the aggression against 
Korea was part of the U.S.S.R.’s total 
strategy and under its control. In 
the light of the U.S.S.R. attitude, he 
felt pessimistic about acceptance ot 
the principles now proposed. Never- 
theless, a resolution based on the 
principles should be approved, he 
thought, as a final effort for a peace- 
ful settlement in the face of the ag- 
gression which communist China had 
launched against the United Nations 
in Korea. A clear-cut, plain, and 
unequivocal rejection of those con- 
ditions would be more than suffici- 
ent to eliminate from the minds of 
even the most optimistic any hope 
that communist China and_ the 
U.S.S.R. really desired to settle the 
Korean problem in an_ honorable 
manner and in accordance with the 
principles of the Charter. 

Mr. Santa Cruz could not agree 
that condemnation of aggression by 
the United Nations without any ma- 
terial action following it would re- 
sult in a loss of prestige. The United 
Nations constituted a moral force, 
but its material power depended on 
the Member states. 

World public opinion could under- 
stand that at a given time the Mem- 
ber states might not be able to give 
the United Nations all the material 
support needed. But public opinion 
could never understand abandon- 
ment by the United Nations of its 
basic, essential principles. If the 
moral force of the organization was 
to be preserved, its resolutions 
could not be accommodated to faits 
accomplis brought about by violence. 

For the Netherlands, D. J. von 
Balluseck observed that it was pos- 
sible that the Peking Government’s 
intervention had been due to fear lest 
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its Own security be affected by the 
United Nations action against the ag- 
gression in Korea. No effort should 
be spared, therefore, to explain the 
aims of the United Nations and to 
bring about mediation or conciliation 
in order to dissipate such fears. Nor 
should anything be done to make it 
more difficult for the Peking Gov- 
ernment to reconsider the somewhat 
discouraging position it had assumed 
so far. 

The United Nations attitude to- 
ward aggression could not be influ- 
enced by the power of the aggressor, 
said K. C. O. Shann, of Australia. 
But no effort at conciliation should 
be spared before irrevocable obliga- 
tions were undertaken. The great 
powers concerned, he _ thought, 
should frankly discuss the differences 
between them. Australia favored 
establishment of a body for such 
discussions and would like to par- 
ticipate in it if it included govern- 
ments other than those mentioned 
in the Cease-Fire Group’s supple- 
mentary report. If such a body suc- 
ceeded in finding a limited field of 
agreement, it might be hoped that 
agreement would be reached on 
other problems, once the threat of 
recourse to force had been removed. 

The proposed body, thought Alex- 
is Kyrou, of Greece, should have 
six Or seven members and should, 
in any case, include a representative 
of France, whose contribution to the 
maintenance of peace should not be 
ignored. Ernest G. Chauvet, of 
Haiti, also thought that France 
should be represented. 

Mr. Kyrou referred to the Cease- 
Fire Group’s efforts to seek the co- 
operation of the Peking Govern- 
ment and denied that the principles 
constituted an ultimatum. On the 
contrary, the speeches of the Soviet 
Union and Polish representatives 
contained ultimatums and _ black- 
mailing maneuvers, since their pur- 
pose was nothing less than to com- 
pel the majority to repudiate the 
action undertaken by the United Na- 
tions and to compel the uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of their forces 
and betrayal of the principles of the 
Charter. 


For Smaller Nations 


Aggression must be condemned 
irrespective of the strength of the 
aggressor, said Dr. Hector David 
Castro, of El Salvador. But whereas 
the Security Council had condemned 
North Korean aggression, the As- 
sembly had limited itself to attempt- 
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ing negotiations with communist 
China and had not visualized con- 
crete measures to be taken if the 
negotiations failed. Dr. Castro also 
reminded the Committee that its 
proposal on communist China’s ac- 
tion in Tibet had not been acted 
upon. The small powers were dis- 
appointed that the United Nations 
did not use the same principles in all 
cases of aggression. They hoped, 
however, that, finally, there would 
be a salutary reaction. 

On the principles proposed, Dr. 
Castro commended that withdrawal 
of forces from the territory of the 
Republic of Korea should apply not 
only to non-Korean troops but to 
those of the invading North Korean 
armies. He also questioned the need 


to refer to other obligations assumed 
by the great powers with respect 
to Formosa. Since the Charter pre- 
vailed over all other obligations of 
Member states, it was enough to cite 
the Charter. Further, the Assembly 
was entitled to set up organs com- 
posed only of Member states: to in- 
vite Peking would be to give United 
Nations recognition by implication. 
If the purpose was to authorize the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the U.S.S.R. to negotiate with 
the de facto Government of China, 
that should be clearly stated. 

Dr. Castro also commented that 
the majority opinion on representa- 
tion of China and on Formosa 
should be reflected by three other 
Members and not by the United 
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States alone. Further, these issues 
should not be the subject of bargain- 
ing, but must be settled only after a 
settlement of the Korean conflict. 
The negotiating body should be em- 
powered only to explore these ques- 
tions, not to make any commitments. 


Similarity of Proposals 


Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, 
as well as the representatives of Iraq 
and Syria, noted the similarity be- 
tween the principles and proposals 
put forward in the draft resolutions 
submitted by the Arab and Asian 
states and those contained in the 
supplementary report. 

In order to dispel any misunder- 
standing regarding the exact mean- 
ing of the expression “cease-fire” in 
the principles, and also to dispel any 
fear that such a cease-fire might be 
utilized for preparing military oper- 
ations on a larger scale, Dr. Mo- 
hamed Fadhil al-Jamali, of Iraq, 
proposed that the wording should be 
changed to “permanent cease-fire.” 

Faris el-Khoury Bey, of Syria, 
remarked that, at first sight, it 
seemed that there was general agree- 
ment that Korea should be an inde- 
pendent, unified, sovereign, and dem- 
ocratic country, but, in actual fact, 
there was no agreement on one word 
——“democratic’—for the commun- 
ists, like the non-communist states, 
considered that their regimes alone 
were democratic. Therefore, what 
type of democracy was to be estab- 
lished in Korea? 

Obviously, the provision for the 
withdrawal of all non-Korean armed 
forces applied to volunteers as well 
as to regular armies, but what would 
happen after all the foreign troops 
had been withdrawn? Who could be 
sure the North Koreans would act in 
conformity with United Nations prin- 
ciples? It was difficult to see how the 
third paragraph of the proposals 
could be applied. 

As to the fifth paragraph, Mr. el- 
Khoury felt that this body should 
comprise additional members desig- 
nated by the Assembly and that it 
should be convened immediately. If 
it. did not succeed in effecting a 
cease-fire, it could begin negotiations 
on other questions, and any progress 
achieved would help in ending hos- 
tilities, 

For the Republic of China, Dr. T. 
F. Tsiang supported the emphasis 
placed on exhausting every possible 
resource of peace-making. But he 
pointed out that the third principle 
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did not provide specifically for 
United Nations supervision of elec- 
tions. There was no provision for 
withdrawal of North Korean forces 
from south of the thirty-eighth par- 
allel. These two points represented 
a retreat from the previous United 
Nations position. The actual imple- 
mentation of the paragraph, as it 
stood, might mean the total aban- 
donment of Korea to communist 
control. 

As to the fifth paragraph, if it was 
a promise to pay, it would mean an 
abandonment of United Nations 
principles in advance. If it did not 
mean such a promise, he feared that 
the fresh attempt at a peaceful set- 
tlement in Korea would prove as 
disappointing as previous ones. 

In a later statement, Dr. Tsiang 
said that, after a more careful study 
of the report, his delegation believed 
that the principles amounted to a 
total sell-out of the United Nations, 
of Korea, and of China. 

Most of the North Korean forces 
were on South Korean territory, and 
their number could be easily in- 
creased simply by giving Korean 
uniforms to the Chinese communist 
forces. As soon as all non-Korean 
forces had been withdrawn, the 
North Korean forces would domin- 
ate both North and South Korea. 
But the report did not provide for 
any action against those forces, 
which the United Nations originally 
had labelled as the aggressor. 

As for free elections, Dr. Tsiang 
warned that, as in countries where 
communist armed forces exercised 
control, the proposals would inevit- 
ably place Korea within the iron 
curtain, since they provided neither 
for United Nations supervision nor 
for withdrawal of the North Korean 
forces. 


As to Formosa and the represen- 
tation of China, the Cease-Fire 
Group envisaged an_ international 
conference of limited membership 
to solve both these questions, a con- 
ference without nationalist China. 
This was neither in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter nor of 
equity, and it constituted in itself a 
judgment and a decision on the is- 
sues involved. The proposals, Dr. 
Tsiang summed up, amounted to un- 
conditional surrender in the Far 
East, a surrender which would prove 
disastrous to Western Europe. 

The position of the Republic of 
Korea was stated by Foreign Minis- 
ter Ben C. Limb and, later, by Pu W. 


Han. Withdrawal of United Na- 
tions forces from Korea, Colonel 
Limb warned, would not only aban- 
don 30,000,000 people to the mercy 
of the enemy, but undermine the con- 
fidence of free people everywhere. 
The Korean peopie would fight de- 
terminedly for their freedom if they 
were given the weapons. 

The tide of the war could be 
turned, Colonel Limb declared, by 
arming a million Koreans eager to 
defend their country. The best so- 
lution, he added, was to stand where 
the battle was engaged. No nation 
wished to be a battlefield, but the 
Korean people would accept that 
fate gladly rather than seek to es- 
cape from it at the cost of being 
abandoned to communist savagery. 

The time and the place to fight for 
world freedom had been determined 
on June 25 by the attack launched 
by the communist empire, Colonel 
Limb continued. Every honorable 
means of settling the conflict had 
been patiently explored by the free 
world which had offered the aggres- 
sor peace, had promised him immun- 
ity from punishment, and had lav- 
ishly assured him of its goodwill. 
At that very time, however, the ag- 
gressor had made his aggressive in- 
tentions plain beyond any doubt by 
attacking the United Nations and 
Korean forces. 


Clarity of Moral Issues 


It was clear that if peace were 
still to be won, and the enemy de- 
terred from the course of total war, 
he must be convinced that the free 
nations would stand together in their 
own defence. They must not permit 
him to believe that he could still pick 
them off one by one. 


One great advantage offered by 
Korea, which some other time and 
place might not offer to an equal 
degree, was the unmistakable clarity 
of the moral issues. Under every 
provocation, and in the face of 
naked aggression, the free world had 
repeated over and over again its 
strong desire to salvage peace at 
almost any price. However, the price 
demanded now was death not only 
to Korea, but to the United Nations 
and to the very foundation of mu- 
tual confidence on which any alli- 
ance of freedom must be based. 

Commenting that “the simple pre- 
liminary step” of labelling the ag- 
gression had not yet been taken, 
Colonel Limb warned against the re- 
enacting of Munich, 1931, 1939, or 
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Yalta. Trading justice to serve ex- 
pediency or attempting to sell prin- 
ciples to buy peace would invariably 
produce the same kind of result. The 
great authority and prestige earned 
in Korea by the United Nations 
since June 1950 could not be thrown 


away. 
In a later statement, Mr. Han 
stated that, if a cease-fire were 


achieved and the body proposed in 
the fifth principle established, his 
Government would demand repre- 
sentation on it. 

The Korean people, he said, 
would be as unwilling to accept an 
interim administration of the coun- 
try as the trusteeship which had been 
considered in 1949, since the sov- 
ereignty of Korea had been recog- 
nized by the United Nations. 

He supported the statement of 
Colonel Limb in urging that right 
and justice not be sacrificed to ex- 
pediency. The Korean people, how- 
ever, he added, were encouraged by 
the determination of the United 
States not to withdraw from Korea 
of its own free will, because any 
voluntary withdrawal of United Na- 
tions forces would seal the fate not 
only of the Korean people, but also 
of the United Nations as an instru- 
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ment for maintaining world peace. 

In opposing the principles, Yakov 
A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., was criti- 
cal of the fact that a representative 
of the Syngman Rhee regime had 
been heard, while North Korea had 
been deprived of the elementary 
right of stating its point of view. 
Similarly, although it was proposed 
to brand it as an aggressor, the Gov- 
ernment of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public had not been permitted to 
state its views in the General Assem- 
bly or to participate in the work of 
the United Nations. The representa- 
tive of the puppet Kuomintang 
group was allowed to usurp the seat 
of the legitimate Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Although the representative of the 
United States seemed to take it for 
granted that it was clear which party 
was the culprit, none of the evidence 
as to what aggression was taking 
place and by whom it had been 


-perpetrated had been refuted, Mr. 


Malik said. The facts, however, 
were on record: aggression in Korea 
was being committed by the United 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA RECRUITS at the Taegu 
railway station await departure for the 
fighting front. 


States and had been commenced 
prior to the imposition on the Secur- 
ity Council of a resolution designed 
to camouflage such aggression. More- 
over, that resolution had been im- 
posed without a hearing of the repre- 
sentatives of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic or of the legiti- 
mate representative of China. 


Turning to the Cease-Fire Group’s 
report, Mr. Malik observed that 
while the point on a cease-fire was 
stated clearly, the wording on the 
other points was vague and ambigu- 
ous. 

The language of the first point, 
he said, seemed to imply that there 
might be need for destruction of life 
and property. The American ag- 
gressors in Korea aimed at total de- 
struction and devastation and wanted 
to transform the country into a des- 
ert, he charged. American troops, he 
said, citing reports of the National 
Democratic Front of Korea, used 
blackmail and threats to force the in- 
habitants of cities to flee south, to be 
subsequently machine-gunned and 
shot. In that connection, he cited 
a dispatch reporting an American 
general’s order to “kill everything 
that moves.” 
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The best way to stop the blood- 
shed was to withdraw the foreign 
troops engaged in aggression and ful- 
filling the American military doc- 
trine of destruction and devastation 
of every region from which a with- 
drawal had to be made. 

The second paragraph of the prin- 
ciples, Mr. Malik said, would permit 
the American command to retain as 
many of its troops in Korea as it 
wished, for as long as it wished. 
Cases in which “appropriate stages” 
lasted for scores of years were well 
known. Peace treaties were deliber- 
ately delayed to allow American 
forces to remain on the territory of 
a number of states. Thus, the State 
Department had defined conditions 
for a peace treaty with Japan, which 
made it clear that the United States 
sought to maintain its troops there 
forever. 

The same conclusions, he contin- 
ued, applied to the fourth paragraph 
of the statement which would enable 
the American command to invoke 
the pretext of the maintenance of 
peace and security in Korea to keep 
its troops there as long as it deemed 
fit. 


Viewed as Ultimatum 


The statements of the representa- 
tives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France implied that 
the Group’s proposals were an ulti- 
matum, accompanied by _ threats. 
Such proposals could not serve as 
the basis for a peaceful settlement. 

The charges of aggression by the 
Chinese People’s Republic were 
groundless, as were the attempts to 
represent the participation of the 
Chinese volunteers in Korea as ag- 
gression, Mr. Malik declared. While 
the Chinese volunteers were acting 
under commanders empowered by 
the Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public, American interventionist 
forces were under the command of 
American generals, though the latter 
assumed the mantle of the United 
Nations. 

The presence in Korea of all the 
colonial powers, under the leader- 
ship of the United States, showed 
that the North Atlantic aggressive 
alliance was directing its efforts not 
only against the U.S.S.R., but also 
against the national liberation move- 
ment of the peoples of Asia. Ag- 
gression was not only being directed 
against the Korean people, but 
against China. Taiwan had been oc- 
cupied by American forces who had 
also systematically bombed Chinese 
territory. 
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“Proposals” submitted in such cir- 
cumstances and accompanied by 
threats of increased action, Mr. 
Malik concluded, hardly constituted 
a basis for peaceful settlement. 

For Poland, Dr. Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy reiterated that any attempt at 
peaceful settlement must be based 
on the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops and recognition of self-deter- 
mination for the Korean people. The 
People’s Republic of China had ex- 
pressed its readiness to discuss peace- 
ful settlement of Korea and all out- 
standing Far Eastern problems on 
condition that those principles were 
recognized. Those principles had 
been embodied in the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution, which, along with others, 
was still pending before the Commit- 
tee. 

Unfortunately, the Cease-Fire 
Group continued to call for cease- 
fire first and negotiations later. Such 
a procedure would benefit one side 
only—the United States—which 
could thus gain military advantages. 

Because all the other acts of ag- 
gression—such as the occupation of 
Taiwan and the bombing of Chinese 
territory—derived from the same 
source, they must be treated jointly. 
Only withdrawal of foreign troops 
would permit a peaceful settlement 
by the Korean people themselves. 

The Cease-Fire Group omitted 
that point and merely referred to 
“appropriate stages” without a defin- 
ite date or any definite means for 
the withdrawal of foreign troops. 
The United Nations could not par- 
ticipate in establishing in Korea a 
practice similar to that of colonial 
powers to maintain troops in the ter- 
ritory of other nations despite agree- 
ments and treaties for their with- 
drawal. 

If a final peaceful settlement on 
all outstanding issues in the Far East 
was to be reached, the needs and 
purposes of the national liberation 
movements in Asia in the last few 
decades must be fully recognized, 
Dr. Katz-Suchy said. The war in 
Korea, a typical colonial war of con- 
quest, was conducted in the most 
cruel and destructive manner pos- 
sible, in order to make Korea a des- 
ert if it could not be an American 
colony. 

He, too, viewed the Group’s prin- 
ciples as an ultimatum, designed to 
win a military advantage for the 
United States by playing on peace- 
ful sentiments. 

It could not be said that the Chi- 
nese nation and Government had 
ambitions in Formosa, for it had 


sovereign rights there. Moreover, the 
People’s Government of China had 
a right to a seat in the United Na- 
tions. It was a neighbor of Korea 
and was being threatened by a hos- 
tile force supporting and assisting the 
regime of Chiang Kai-shek in the full 
knowledge that only a war in the 
Far East could make possible the 
return of the Kuomintang clique to 
the mainland. 

The Committee must avoid traps 
prepared by the United States if it 
honestly desired success. It must 
heed the views of the legitimate Gov- 
ernment of China rather than such 
statements as that of the representa- 
tive of the Syngman Rhee adminis- 
tration who had discussed Yalta 
without realizing that that agreement 
had made the victory of the United 
Nations possible and had been a 
stepping stone in the creation of the 
United Nations. 


Discussion on Approval 


During this general discussion, 
which took place on January 11 and 
12, Norway, France, the United 
Kingdom, and Israel suggested that 
the principles should be embodied 
in a draft resolution for formal ap- 
proval and transmittal to Peking. 
Syria, too, believed that the time had 
come to ask Peking to express its at- 
titude. El Salvador thought that the 
Group might submit a revised text 
of the principles in the light of the 
discussion. 

Finally, at the close of the meet- 
ing on January 12, Mr. Eban, for 
Israel, presented a draft resolution 
approving the principles and asking 
the Secretary-General to transmit 
them to the Central Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Government for its observa- 
tions as soon as possible. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, gave immediate support, 
and, at two meetings on January 13, 
the Israeli proposal was further dis- 
cussed. 

Enrique C. Armand Ugon, of 
Uruguay, emphasized that this draft 
resolution was one of the most im- 
portant ever to come before the 
Committee because of the possible 
consequences, both in a_ political 
sense and in relation to the very 
existence of the United Nations. He 
would vote for it, but he hoped that 
the resolution would not endanger 
the future of the organization or un- 
dermine the confidence of the world. 

For the Dominican Republic, Dr. 
Max Henriquez-Urena expressed the 


(Continued on page 129.) 
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Provisional Agenda for 


Economic and Social Council 





Topics for Discussion at Twelfth Session 


HE world economic situation, financing the economic develop- 

ment of under-developed countries, forced labor and measures 
for its abolition, and allegations regarding the infringement of trade 
union rights—these are among the principal subjects on the 
provisional agenda of the twelfth session of the Economic and 
Social Council. The session, which opens in Santiago on February 
20, is expected to last four weeks. 

Some items on the agenda will be first discussed in the Council’s 
Economic, Social and Technical Assistance Committees, on which 
all members of the Council are represented. Others will be dealt 
with directly in plenary, instead of being referred to a committee. 

The Council consists of Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Iran, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, 
Poland, Sweden, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States and 


Uruguay. 


Brief annotations of the 35 items on the Provisional Agenda 


follow. 


Election of the President and 
Vice-Presidents for 1951 


At the first meeting each year the 
Council elects a President, a first 
Vice-President and a second Vice- 
President, from among the repre- 
sentatives. They are eligible for re- 
election. The following were the of- 
ficers elected for 1950: President: 
Hernan Santa Cruz, (Chile); First 
Vice-President: Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar (India); Second Vice- 
President: Fernand Dehousse (Bel- 
gium). 


Adoption of the Agenda 


The provisional agenda of each 
regular session includes items pro- 
posed by (a) the Council at a pre- 
vious session; (b) the General As- 
sembly, the Security Council or the 
Trusteeship Council; (c) Members 
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of the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies, if submitted with basic 
documents to the Secretary-General 
not less than seven weeks before the 
first meeting of each session; (d) the 
Secretary-General. Non-governmen- 
tal organizations with category A 
consultative status may propose 
items of special interest to them. The 
Council’s Committee on Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations considers 
these proposals. A decision by the 
Committee not to recommend in- 
clusion of an item is final. 

Prior to each session the Council’s 
Agenda Committee makes recom- 
mendations On the inclusion, deletion 
or deferment of items and on the 
order in which they may be taken 
up. 

The present Agenda Committee 
consists of Hernan Santa Cruz 
(Chile), Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
(India), Fernand Dehousse (Bel- 


gium), and the representatives of 
Canada and Poland. 


World Economic Situation 


As background material for its 
discussions on the world economic 
situation, the Council will have be- 
fore it: 

(a) World Economic Report, 
1949-1950, prepared by the Secre- 
tariat. This Report will include a 
special section on economic condi- 
tions in Africa, as requested by the 
Council at its tenth session, and one 
on economic conditions in the 
Middle East. 

(b) Review of International Com- 
modity Problems, 1950, prepared by 
the Interim Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee for International Commodity Ar- 
rangements. 

(c) A memorandum by the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions on international action 
for the stabilization of prices of pri- 
mary products. 


United Nations Program of 
Technical Assistance: Report 
of the Secretary-General 

The Council will have before it a 
report from the Secretary-General 
dealing mainly with implementation 
of General Assembly resolutions on: 
advisory social services; on the reg- 
ular United Nations program of tech- 
nical assistance for economic de- 
velopment; and on_ international 
facilities to promote training in pub- 
lic administration. 


Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance: Report of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee 


On behalf of the Council, the 
Technical Assistance Committee 
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makes a critical examination of 
activities undertaken and_ results 
achieved under the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program. 

The report of the Committee will 
be distributed in February after the 
meeting of the Committee. 


Financing of Economic De- 
velopment of Under-Devel- 
oped Countries 


At its fifth session the General 
Assembly recommended that in giv- 
ing further study to the problem of 
the financing of economic develop- 
ment, the Council should consider 
practical methods, conditions and 
policies for achieving the adequate 
expansion and steadier flow of for- 
eign capital, both private and pub- 
lic, and that it should pay special 
attention to the financing of non- 
self-liquidating projects which are 
basic to economic development.( See 
the BULLETIN, voi. IX, nos. 10 and 
it). 

The Council will have before it 
a memorandum by the Secretary- 
General (Doc. E/1876) containing 
background information on this item. 


Report of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 


The report (Doc. E/1873) re- 
views the activities and policies of 
the Bank from August 20, 1949 to 
August 1, 1950 (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. IX, no. 7). A supplementary 
report will be distributed in Feb- 
ruary. 


Report of the International 
Monetary Fund 


The report (Doc. E/1872) reviews 
the Fund’s operations and policies 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, 
1950. (See the BULLETIN, vol. IX, 
no. 7). A supplementary report will 
be distributed in February. 


Report of the Secretary-General 
under Resolution 271 (X) on 
the Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources 


In accordance with a Council re- 
quest last year, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has been examining the proceed- 
ings of the United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources, held at 
Lake Success in the summer of 1949. 
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In his report to the Council, he has 
proposed that the Council provide 
for: (i) a United Nations program 
to promote the systematic survey 
and inventory of non-agricultural 
resources, and (ii) regional interna- 
tional conferences on particular re- 
source problems. In preparing these 
proposals he consulted with the spe- 
cialized agencies concerned and also 
with some of the participants in the 
conference. 


International Co-operation on 
Water Control and Utilization 


At its fifth session the General 
Assembly asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to prepare a report on practical 
measures adopted for studying the 
problems of arid zones and on the 
technical and financial means em- 
ployed by the specialized agencies 
for this purpose. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. IX, no. 11). 

Since then, the United States has 
proposed (Document E/1894) that 
in preparing this report, the Secre- 
tary-General should take into con- 
sideration the entire subject of water 
control and utilization rather than 
the field of arid zones alone. Work 
being done by all the international 
Organizations in the field, whether 
governmental, semi-governmental or 
non-governmental, should also be 
covered. 


Procedure for a Study of 
World Oil Resources 


This item was deferred from the 
Council’s tenth session, when it was 
placed on the agenda at the request 
of the International Co-operative Al- 
liance. It proposed that the question 
of developing petroleum resources be 
submitted for study to a_ suitable 
organ or specialized agency within 
the United Nations framework. This, 
it suggested, should serve as a basis 
for measures to safeguard, by inter- 
national agreement, the expansion of 
production and the free access to 
petroleum and also to provide all 
reasonable facilities to consumers 
to cover their needs through or- 
ganizations of their own (Docs. 
E/1366, Add. 1 and Corr. 1, and 
E/1565). 


Draft Covenant on 
Human Rights 


At its fifth session, the General 
Assembly asked the Council to trans- 
mit certain basic directives to the 
Commission on Human Rights to 
guide it in its work on_ the 
Draft Covenant on Human Rights 
(Doc. A/1620; (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. IX, no. 12). The resolution 
recommends that the Council 
consider the ways in which the spe- 
cialized agencies might co-operate 


VIEW OF RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT in the Parque Forestal in Santiago, Chile, where the twelfth 
session of the Economic and Social Council will open on February 20. 
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with the Commission on drafting the 
economic, social and cultural rights. 
The Secretary-General has asked the 
administrative heads of the special- 
ized agencies for their views. The 
replies received are being circulated 
to the Council, (Docs. E/1880 and 
Add. | and Corr. 1). 


Forced Labor 


In 1947 the American Federation 
of Labor asked the United Nations 
to make a complete survey of the 
extent of forced labor in its Member 
states and to suggest steps for elimi- 
nating it. This matter has since oc- 
cupied the attention of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the 
Commission on Human Rights. 

At the Council’s last session in 
Geneva, the United States and 
United Kingdom jointly proposed 
the creation of an investigating com- 
mittee of not more than five inde- 
pendent members to be appointed 
jointly by the United Nations Sec- 
retary-General and the 1Lo Director- 
General. The debate on this pro- 
posal was, however, adjourned to the 
Council’s twelfth session. Meanwhile 
the Governing Body of the ILO, at its 
session last November in Brussels, ex- 
pressed its willingness to co-operate 
with the United Nations in the man- 
ner suggested in the proposal (Doc. 
E/1884). The Council will also have 
before it a report by the Secretary- 
General (Doc. E/1885) on the re- 
plies received from governments to 
the question whether they would 
be prepared to co-operate in an in- 
quiry and survey of forced labor 
practices. According to this report, 
32 United Nations Member nations 
and six others, are ready to co- 
operate. 


Trade Union Rights 


Last spring the Council decided 
to accept the services of a Fact- 
Finding and Conciliation Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Association 
established by the International Labor 
Organization. At the same time the 
Council decided that, before trans- 
mitting to this body allegations of 
infringements of trade union rights 
made against a Member of the 
United Nations which is not a mem- 
ber of the ILO, it would seek the 
consent of the government con- 
cerned. Further, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral was asked to bring to the Coun- 
cil’s attention allegations regarding 
infringement of trade union rights 
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received from governments, or trade 
union or employers’ organizations. 
In summer of 1950, certain al- 
legations, which were accordingly 
brought before the Council, were 
referred directly to the 11o. At the 
forthcoming session the Council will 
have before it communications re- 
ceived by the Secretary-General from 
eight organizations (Doc. E. 1882). 


Plight of Survivors of 
Concentration Camps 


At its eleventh session the Coun- 
cil asked the Secretary-General to 
consider, with the competent authori- 
ties and institutions, ways of alleviat- 
ing the plight of survivors of con- 
centration camps who, under the 
Nazi regime, were victims of so- 
called scientific experiments. 

According to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report on the problem, 64 cases 
of such victims still living have to 
date been brought to his attention. 
The Secretary-General suggests the 
creation, on a voluntary basis, of a 
special fund for the assistance or 
compensation of survivors of medi- 
cal atrocities at Nazi camps, and the 
appointment of an ad hoc commit- 
tee to supervise the relief program. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons 


(a) Report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral: At its last session, the Council 
recommended that states involved in 
changes of territorial sovereignty 
should make provisions if necessary 
to avoid cases of statelessness in ar- 
rangements for such changes. It also 
invited states to examine sympatheti- 
cally applications for naturalization 
submitted by stateless persons habitu- 
ally resident in their territory and, if 
necessary, to re-examine their na- 
tionality laws with a view to reduc- 
ing as far as possible the number of 
cases of statelessness created by the 
operation of such laws. The Coun- 
cil further asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to report on information which 
he was to seek from states on these 
matters. 

Accordingly, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral will submit a preliminary report 
which states that as of January 10, 
1950, only 12 states have replied to 
his inquiry. He will report more 
fully on receipt of more replies. 

(b) Report of Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee on Refugees and Stateless Per- 
sons: The Secretary-General will in- 
form the Council of the action taken 
at the fifth session of the General 


Assembly on the draft Convention 
relating to the Status of Refugees, 
prepared by the ad hoc Committee 
on Refugees and Stateless Persons. 
In addition to establishing the office 
of High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the Assembly also decided to convene 
a special conference of plenipotenti- 
aries this spring in Geneva for com- 
pleting and signing a Convention on 
the Status of Refugees and a Pro- 
tocol on the Status of Stateless Per- 
sons. 


Prevention of Crime and Treat- 
ment of Offenders. Invitations 
to Member States and Other 
States to Appoint Experts in 
Accordance with the Provisions 
of the Plan for Integration of 
the International Penal and Pen- 
itentiary Commission (IPPC) 


At its fifth session the General As- 
sembly decided that the functions of 
the 1ppc should be transferred to the 
United Nations before December 31, 
1951. It also approved arrangements 
for this transfer worked out by the 
Secretary-General in consultation 
with the ppc. (Doc. A/1592; THE 
BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 11). 

Under these arrangements, all 
Members of the United Nations and 
all existing members of the IPPC 
who are not Members of the United 
Nations, and any other states de- 
signated by the Council, are to be 
invited by the Council to appoint 
one or more experts on the preven- 
tion of crime and treatment of of- 
fenders to act as “individual cor- 
respondents” with the United Na- 
tions Department of Social Affairs. 
These experts will also be called upon 
to meet as “United Nations Consul- 
tative Groups.” 


Report of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs 


The report (Doc. E/1889) covers 
the work of the fifth session of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
which was held at Lake Success 
from December | to 16, 1950. 

The three major items considered 
by the Commission were (a) an in- 
terim agreement to limit the pro- 
duction of opium to medical and 
scientific needs; (b) a single con- 
vention to replace the existing in- 
ternational instruments for the con- 
trol of narcotics; (c) the report of 
the United Nations Commission of 
Enquiry on the Coca-Leaf. 
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Report of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board 


The report (Doc. E’OB/6) sum- 
marizes the work of the Board in 
1950. It also gives an account of 
the present state of international 
drug control, and includes data on 
various Other questions such as dia- 
cetylmorphine, synthetic drugs, etc. 
In addition it contains a series of 
Statistical tables showing the licit 
movements of narcotic drugs for the 
period 1946-1949. (THE BULLETIN, 
vol. X, no 2). 


Report of the Executive Board of 
the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund 


The Board will meet on February 
9, 1951, and its report will be issued 
subsequently. 


Relief and Rehabilitation 
of Korea 


At its fifth session the General 
Assembly established a United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
for the relief and rehabilitation of 
Korea, and, on the basis of a draft 
by the Council, formulated a state- 
ment of general policy on relief and 
rehabilitation in Korea. The Presi- 
dent of the Assembly also appointed 
a Negotiating Committee to consult 
Member and non-member States as 
to the amounts which governments 
might be willing to contribute to- 
wards financing the Korean relief 
and rehabilitation program. (Doc. 
A/1595; THE BULLETIN, vol. ix, no. 
12). 


Long-Term Measures to Promote 
the Economic Development and 
Social Progress of Korea 


At its fifth session the General 
Assembly recommended, in a resolu- 
tion on Korean independence (Doc. 
A/1435) that the Council expedite 
the study of long-term measures to 
promote the economic development 
and social progress of Korea. The 
Council meanwhile was to draw the 
attention of the authorities which de- 
cide on requests for technical as- 
sistance to the urgent and special 
necessity of affording such assistance 
to Korea. (THE BULLETIN, vol. ix, 
no. 9). 
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Development of a Twenty-year 
Program for Achieving Peace 
through the United Nations 


The General Assembly at its fifth 
session commended the Secretary- 
General for his initiative in prepar- 
ing his “Memorandum of points for 
consideration in the development of 
a 20-year program for achieving 
peace through the United Nations” 
(Doc. A/1304). It also requested 
the appropriate organs of the United 
Nations to give consideration to 
those portions of this memorandum 
with which they are particularly con- 
cerned; and asked them to inform 
the General Assembly at its sixth 
session of any progress achieved in 
this respect. 

Point 6 of the Memorandum deals 
with “A sound and active program 
for technical assistance for economic 
development and encouragement of 
broad scale capital investment, using 
all appropriate private, governmental 
and inter-governmental resources.” 

Point 7 deals with “More vigor- 
ous use by all member governments 
of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations to promote, in the 


words of the Charter, higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment and 
conditions of economic and social 
progress.” 

Point 8 deals with “Vigorous and 
continued development of the work 
of the United Nations for wider ob- 
servance and respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms 
throughout the world.” (See also 
Doc. A/1539 and THE BULLETIN, 
vol. ix, no. 11). 


Accessions to the Convention 
on Road Traffic 


The German Federal Government 
declared on July 17, 1950 that it 
was prepared to become a party of 
the International Convention on 
Road Traffic of 1949 together with 
all its Annexes except Annex 2, and 
to the Protocol on Road Signs and 
Signals. As it would be necessary for 
the Council formally to invite the 
German Federal Government to 
accede, the appropriate procedure 
is a request from a Member gov- 
ernment of the United Nations to 
the Secretary-General to place the 
matter on the agenda of the Council. 


THE CONGRESO GARDENS — one of Santiago’s public gardens. 
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Such a request was made by the 
representative of the United King- 
dom. 

The Council will also have before 
it a request from Monaco for acces- 
sion to the Convention. This was 
placed on the agenda by the Secre- 
tary-General. (Documents E/1878, 
E/1879, and E/1896). 


Applications for Membership in 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 


The Council will have before it 
letters from the Director-General of 
UNESCO informing it that the 
German Federal Republic, Viet- 
Nam, Japan, Laos and the Kingdom 
of Cambodia have submitted appli- 
cations to become members of the 
Organization (Documents E/1883, 
and Adds. 1 and 2). 

Article II of the Agreement be- 
tween the United Nations and the 
UNESCO states that the Council 
may recommend the rejection of 
such applications, and any such rec- 
ommendations shall be accepted by 
the organization. 


Relations with and Co-ordination 
of Specialized Agencies 


(a) Report of Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination: This 
report (Doc. E/1865) deals mainly 
with co-ordination of assistance to 
the civil population of Korea, pro- 
gram co-ordination, and administra- 
tive and budgetary matters, 

(b) Concentration of Effort and 
Resources: At its fifth session the 
Assembly recommended that the re- 
sources at the disposal of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies 
should be applied where most 
needed. The Council will consider a 
report by the Secretary-General on 
various aspects of this question. 

(c) Arrangements for negotiation 
of an agreement with the World 
Meteorological Organization: The 
Council will have before it the text 
of a draft agreement between the 
United Nations and the World Mete- 
orological Organization. 

This draft provides a basis for 
negotiating an agreement to bring 
WMO into relationship with the Unit- 
ed Nations as a specialized agency. 

(d) Co-ordination of the activi- 
ties of the United Nations and 
UNESCO relating to freedom of in- 
formation: The Council will have 
before it a report prepared by the 
Secretary-General in co-operation 
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with the Director-General of 
UNESCO, on delimiting the respec- 
tive activities of the two organiza- 
tions with a view to co-ordinating 
the terms of reference and programs 
of the Sub-Commission on Freedom 
of Information and the Press with 
the constitution and program of 
UNESCO. 


Emergency Action by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Couricil and 
Specialized Agencies to Assist 
in the Maintenance of Interna- 
tional Peace and Security 


This item was proposed by the 
United States with a view to bring- 
ing the agreements between the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies into conformity with the 
additional arrangements for the 
maintenance or restoration of mter- 
national peace and security voted by 
the General Assembly at its fifth 
session (Document E/1897). 


Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


(a) Applications and Re-applica- 
tions for Consultative Status: The 
Council will have before it a report 
of its Committee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations concerning ap- 
plications and _ re-applications for 
consultative status by various non- 
governmental organizations; 

(b) Hearings of Non-Governmen- 
tal Organizations: The Committee 
on Non-Governmental Organizations 
will report on statements by repre- 
sentatives of non-governmental or- 
ganizations concerning agenda items. 

(c) Application of Headquarters 
Agreement: In accordance with the 
resolution adopted by the Council 
at its eleventh session (Doc. 
E/1892), the Secretary-General will 
report to the twelfth session on the 
conclusion of his negotiations with 
the United States Government on 
the application of the Headquarters 
Agreement to the question of access 
by representatives of non-govern- 
mental organizations to United Na- 
tions Headquarters. 


Reconsideration of Council Res- 
olution 214 (VIII) on Interna- 
tional Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations having Members in 
Spain 


This item was proposed by Peru 
which would have the Council de- 
cide (i) to revoke the decision that 


certain international non-governmen- 
tal organizations which have legally 
constituted branches in Spain should 
be excluded from relationship un- 
der Article 71 of the Charter; (ii) 
to repeal the resolution adopted by 
the Council at its eighth session on 
international non-governmental or- 
ganizations having members in Spain. 


Conclusion of an International 
Convention on Customs Treat- 
ment of Samples and Advertis- 
ing Material 


This item was placed on the pro- 
visional agenda at the request of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
a non-governmental organization in 
Category A consultative status. The 
International Chamber of Commerce 
urges that particularly favorable 
treatment, and, where appropriate, 
total exemption from customs duties, 
quotas, exchange controls and other 
restrictions should be granted to any 
article not intended for sale but 
exclusively designed for use as an 
instrument of advertising for com- 
merce and travel. Special facilities 
should also be granted for commer- 
cial travellers and their samples. The 
documentation submitted by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce 
includes a draft Convention (Doc. 
E/C.2/282). 


Calendar of Conferences 
for 1951 


The Council will have before it a 
memorandum from the Secretary- 
General on readjustments in the 
calendar of conferences for 1951. 


Election of Members of the 
Agenda Committee 


The Council’s Agenda Committee 
is composed of the President, the 
two Vice-Presidents and two other 
members who are elected at the 
first regular session of the Council 
of each year, to hold office until the 
first regular session of the following 
year, subject to their remaining mem- 
bers of the Council. One alternate 
member is also elected for each 
member of the Agenda Committee 
whose continued service on the Com- 
mittee would be dependent on re- 
election to the Council before the 
term of office of the Committee ex- 
pires. 
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Election of Members of the 
Council Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations 
for 195] 


This Committee, a standing Com- 
mittee of the Council, consists of 
seven members of the Council elec- 
ted at the Council’s first regular ses- 
sion each year, and the President of 
the Council. The latter, however, 
does not have a vote in the Commit- 
tee. Its main functions are to recom- 
mend action to the Council on ap- 
plications by non-governmental or- 
ganizations for consultative status, 
and to consult with non-governmen- 


tal organizations in consultative re- 

lationship with the Council. In 
addition to the President, the Com- 
mittee at present consists of China, 
France, Pakistan, Peru, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 


Confirmation of Members 
of Commissions 


The Council elects Members of 
the United Nations as members of 
its functional commissions. In turn, 
these states, after consultation with 
the Secretary-General (designed to 
secure balanced representation in the 


various fields of the commissions’ 
work), nominate individuals. These 
nominations must be confirmed by 
the Council. 


Summary of Financial Implica- 
tions of Actions of the Council 


Before the Council approves any 
proposal which involves expenditure 
trom United Nations funds, the Sec- 
retary-General must prepare and cir- 
culate to Council members an esti- 
mate of the cost involved. He must 
also circulate a summary estimate 
of the financial implications of all 
proposals coming before the Council. 





Freedom Of Information: Work 
Begun on Draft Convention 


HE paramount importance of 

protecting freedom of informa- 
tion in the current world crisis was 
stressed by Dr. Raul Noriega, of 
Mexico, when, as Chairman, he ad- 
dressed the opening meeting of the 
15-member Committee established 
by the General Assembly to draft a 
convention on that subject. This free- 
dom, he emphasized, was in fact the 
basis for the protection of all human 
rights. The Committee held its first 
meeting at Lake Success on Janu- 
ary 15. 

At the outset of the meeting, Henri 
Laugier, Assistant Secretary-General 
for Social Affairs, reviewed the work 
so far on freedom of information. 

The Committee then elected Dr. 
Raul Noriega (Mexico), as Chair- 
man; Professor A. S. Bokhari (Pakis- 
tan), as Vice-Chairman; Dr. Karim 
Azkoul (Lebanon), as Rapporteur. 

The other members of the Com- 
mittee are: Manuel Brana (Cuba), 
Jorge Mantilla (Ecuador), A. H. 
Abdel Chani (Egypt), Jacques Kay- 
ser (France), P. L. Bhandari (India), 
Dr. Maria Z. N. Witteveen (Nether- 
lands), Mauro Mendez (Philippines), 
Jamil M. Baroody (Saudi Arabia), 
Semyon K. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.), H. 
Overton (United Kingdom), Carroll 
Binder (United States), and Ratko 
Pleic (Yugoslavia). 

The Committee will report on its 
work to the thirteenth session of the 
Economic and Social Council, to 
which it will make recommendations 
especially on the advisability of con- 
vening a conference of plenipotenti- 
aries to frame and sign a convention 
on freedom of information. In pre- 
paring its draft convention, it will 
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take into consideration the text ap- 
proved by the United Nations Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information 
held in Geneva in 1948 and the text 
voted by the third Assembly session. 
At the same time, it will consider the 
proposed article on freedom of in- 
formation in the Draft Covenant of 
Human Rights and the records of the 
Assembly’s recent discussions on it. 

After a general debate on the task 
assigned to it, the Committee decided 
to take the draft Convention _pre- 
pared at Geneva as its working docu- 
ment. It did so by 10 votes to 0, 
with Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, the 
U.S.S.R., and the United States ab- 
staining. It was, however, understood 
that in moving amendments to this 
text, any delegation would be free 
to propose again the draft evolved 


by the Third Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly which had previously 
considered and revised the Geneva 
text. 

In addition, the Committee de- 
cided by 11 votes to 0, with the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, the U.S.S.R., 
and Yugoslavia abstaining, that in 
drafting the Convention on Freedom 
of Information it would be guided 
by the recognition that the purposes 
and basic principles of that document 
were aimed at protecting and guar- 
anteeing freedom of information and 
opinion. 

The Committee then began its 
work with a discussion of the pre- 
amble to the draft Convention. It 
agreed to do so, by 3 votes (U.S.S.R., 
Saudi Arabia and Yugoslavia) to 0, 
with 12 abstentions. 

By January 23, the Committee had 
held 11 meetings, in the course of 
which it approved the preamble to 
the draft Convention. The Commit- 
tee is expected to complete its work 
by mid-February. 


DR. RAUL NORIEGA, of Mexico, chairman of the Committee on the Draft Convention on Free- 
dom of Information (left) with Pakistan’s representative on the Committee, Prof. A. S. Bokhari. 
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Important Issues Before Eighth 
Session of Trusteeship Council 





To Review Mission Reports and Study Petitions from Ten Territories 


ATTERS dealing with all ma- 

jor aspects of its work will 
come up before the eighth session of 
the Trusteeship Council which will 
convene at Lake Success on January 
30. One or more annual reports will 
be reviewed, several petitions ex- 
amined, the report of one visiting 
mission discussed, and arrangements 
made for the next such mission. In 
addition, this session will deal with 
several recommendations made by 
the General Assembly. 

New Zealand’s report on Western 
Samoa, covering the year ending 
March 31, 1950, is scheduled for 
consideration at the current session. 
At a special session last November 
the Council decided to examine an- 
nual reports on six African Trust 
Territories at its ninth session next 
June, thereby expediting considera- 
tion of these reports and reducing 
the interval between their submission 
and examination by the Council. Ac- 
cordingly, at its present session the 
Council may also decide to review 
the annual report on the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory, under 
United States administration. This 
report covers the period July 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1950, and deals 
with conditions in the Marianas, 
Carolines, and Marshall Islands. 


Petitions 


High up on the 25-item provisional 
agenda is the examination of peti- 
tions from people and organizations 
in the territories, or from any others 
which may concern the affairs of one 
or more of the territories or the oper- 
ation of the Trusteeship System gen- 
erally. So far 86 petitions have been 
submitted for hearing at this session. 
Thirty come from British and 
French-administered Togoland in 
West Africa, the majority being con- 
cerned with the Ewe unification prob- 
lem (see next page). There are sev- 
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eral from Italian-administered Soma- 
liland, for which territory a Trus- 
teeship Agreement was approved by 
the General Assembly in 1950. The 
rest refer to Tanganyika, the two 
Cameroons, New Guinea, Nauru, 
Western Samoa, and the Pacific Is- 
lands. 

The petitions deal with many sub- 
jects, including property claims, land 
titles, denial of civil and human 
rights, racial discrimination, poor 
educational services, and appeals for 
greater participation in local admin- 
istration. Many of the petitioners 
present personal grievances. For in- 
stance, Mr. H. O. Kallaghe, of Sum- 
bawanga-Ufipa in Tanganyika, claims 
the return of a dowry from his wife. 
He was forced to divorce her, he 
says, “without any specific reason.” 

A boundary dispute is the subject 
of a petition from “the notables and 
holy men” of the Shekal tribe in So- 
maliland. These petitioners claim 
that the Somaliland-Ethiopian fron- 
tier was fixed by a unilateral agree- 
ment between Britain and Ethiopia 
in 1950, despite protests from the 
Somalis. This arrangement, they 
State, splits their tribe in two with 
the result that they find great diffi- 
culty in grazing livestock. 

Two hundred and sixty-four wo- 
men of Palau, in the Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory, protest the produc- 
tion and consumption of alcoholic 
beverages. Finding that drinking is 
bad for their people, the women ap- 
peal to the United States administra- 
tion to forbid the manufacture of 
such beverages. “There is no peace 
in the house where there is drink- 
ing...” they say. The Chinese com- 
munity of Western Samoa state that 
they have been denied civil and po- 
litical rights and request the right 
to establish private business and legal 
recognition of their marriages to 
Samoans. 

From the tiny coral island of 


Nauru the local council of chiefs 
has sent a petition appealing for in- 
creased royalties from the phosphate 
industry, introduction of a subsidiary 
industry to phosphate mining—at 
present the island’s sole source of 
income—and for better trading fa- 
cilities. The Nauruan chiefs also 
complain that after 25 years of com- 
pulsory education only one Nauruan 
holds a key position in the island’s 
administration. The petitioners con- 
tend that more progressive educa- 
tion is needed to reach their goal 
of self-determination. | During the 
Council’s examination last summer 
of the Nauru report Australia, the 
Administering Authority, stated that 
the island's phosphate deposits were 
expected to be exhausted after 70 
years, by which time a trust fund for 
the Nauruans’ benefit will total 
about three million pounds. | 








Visiting Missions 7 

Another important function of the 
Council is to send regular Visiting 
Missions to survey conditions in the 
Trust Territories. So far ten terri- 
tories have been visited, the latest in 
the Pacific area. This mission’s re- 
port, dealing with current conditions 
and progress in New Guinea, West- 
ern Samoa, Nauru, and the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory, will now be 
reviewed by the Council. 

At its seventh session the Council 
decided that during 1951 a mission 
will be sent to the Trust Territories 
in East Africa, visiting Belgian-ad- 
ministered Ruanda-Urundi, British- 
administered Tanganyika, and Soma- 
liland under Italian administration. 
Final arrangements and appoint- 
ments will now be made for the mis- 
sion, which will consist of four mem- 
bers of the Council with a secretariat 
staff of six. 

The important role played by the 
Visiting Missions was emphasized 
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during the Assembly debates on 
Trusteeship matters last November, 
and a resolution was adopted re- 
questing the Council to review pos- 
sibilities of improving their organiza- 
tion and functional methods. The 
Assembly also asked the Council to 
consider the advisability of arrang- 
ing for missions to remain long 
enough in each territory to fulfil 
their task adequately; of reducing 
the number of territories to be vis- 
ited by a single mission; of extending 
the duration of the visits without 
diminishing their frequency; and of 
selecting the members of each mis- 
sion so far as possible from repre- 
sentatives who sit on the Trusteeship 
Council. 


Ewe Problem 


Another Assembly decision re- 
ferred to the Council concerns the 
problem of the Ewes. a West African 
tribe of about one million people. At 
present distributed between the Trust 
Territories of British and French- 
administered Togoland and the Gold 
Coast colony, the Ewes wish to be 
united under a single administration 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 11). 
At its last session the Council 
adopted a resolution noting a plan 
advanced by the two Administering 
Authorities concerned to establish an 
expanded Consultative Commission, 
with the object of ascertaining the 
wishes and interests of the Ewe peo- 
ples. The Council asked the two Au- 
thorities to report on the progress of 
this plan. 

Following up this matter last De- 
cember, the Assembly adopted a 
resolution which noted complaints 
made by the President of the Comité 
de l'Unité Togolaise against the 
methods of election (for the Con- 
sultative Commission) which had 
been prescribed by the Authority in 
French-administered Togoland, and 
allegations concerning arrests and 
imprisonment of indigenous inhabit- 
ants during the elections. The resolu- 
tion also noted contrary allegations 
made in other related petitions from 
Togoland, as well as declarations 
made to the Assembly by the repre- 
sentative of France. 

The Assembly then recognized the 
“great importance of the Ewe prob- 
lem,” and urged upon the Admin- 
istering Authorities the necessity of 
conducting elections to the Consulta- 
tive Commission “in a democratic 
manner.” It recommended that the 
Authority in French-administered 
Togoland investigate the complaints 
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promptly in order to ensure that the 
elections reflected the views of all 
sections of the population. The Au- 
thority was asked to report on this 
to the Council’s current session for 
such action as the Council might 
consider appropriate. Finally, the 
Council was requested to devote a 
special chapter, or sub-chapter, in its 
next annual report to the Assembly 
on all steps taken in connection with 
the Ewe problem. 

In considering this complex ques- 
tion—item 17 on the provisional 
agenda — the Council may again 
hear representatives of the indi- 
genous inhabitants in the two Togo- 
lands. 


Technical Aid 


A group of eight agenda items 
scheduled for the Council’s con- 
sideration relate to resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly 
last December. One of these, to 
which delegations attached consider- 
able importance, deals with technical 
assistance for Trust Territories. The 
Assembly noted that such territories 
are eligible, under resolution 222 
(IX) of the Economic and Social 
Council, to receive technical aid 
upon the request of the Administer- 
ing Authorities. The Assembly drew 
the attention of those Authorities to 
the facilities available under the 
United Nations expanded program 





of technical assistance, recommend- 
ing that they make full use of these 
resources on behalf of the territories 
under their administration. It also 
recommended that the Authorities 
submit information to the Council 
on all applications made in imple- 
mentation of this resolution, as well 
as on the manner in which technical 
aid received has been integrated into 
the long-range development pro- 
grams of the territories. 

In taking this decision, the Assem- 
bly also drew the attention of the 
Economic and Social Council, the 
specialized agencies, and the Secre- 
tary-General to the need to give 
such technical aid as they could to 
Trust Territories, in order to estab- 
lish a sound basis for their progres- 
sive development toward self-govern- 
ment or independence. 

Closely allied to this question was 
an Assembly resolution concerning 
rural economic development in 
Trust Territories—item 14 on the 
Council’s provisional agenda. Recog- 
nizing that all Trust Territories are 
among the under-developed regions 
of the world, the Assembly recom- 
mended that the Council study the 
prevailing policies, laws, and prac- 
tices in the territories relating to the 
utilization and alienation of land, 
taking into account the present and 
future needs of the indigenous in- 
habitants as set forth in the Charter, 
the future economic needs of the 





THE VISITING MISSION TO THE PACIFIC ISLANDS Trust Territory at Kwojalein, main island in 

the Marshall group. Outrigger boats were used to visit neighboring atolls. Under the Chairman- 

ship of Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom (seated in boat third from right) the Mission 

spent nearly three weeks in the territory which comprises 1,400 islands with a land area of only 
687 square miles. 
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territories, and the economic effects 
of transferring land to non-indigen- 
ous persons. The Council was asked 
to make such recommendations to 
the Administering Authorities as 
might be conducive to the peoples’ 
economic and social development, 
and to report on this to the next 
Assembly session. 

In another resolution, the Assem- 
bly recommended that the Council 
continue to devote particular atten- 
tion to long-range programs of edu- 
cational advancement in the Trust 
Territories, with a view to enabling 
their inhabitants to assume the re- 
sponsibility of complete self-govern- 
ment at the earliest possible date. 
The Council was asked to include its 
observations on such programs in its 
annual reports, 


Corporal Punishment 


The Assembly recommended im- 
mediate steps for the complete abo- 
lition of corporal punishment in all 
those Trust Territories where it still 
exists. In a resolution to this effect, 
the subject of agenda item 16, the 
Administering Authorities of those 
territories were asked to report on 
this matter to the next regular As- 
sembly session. 

Under another Assembly resolu- 
tion the Council is to consider 


whether its present ad hoc Commit- 
tee on Petitions should be set up as 
a standing committee which would, 
if necessary, meet between the Coun- 
cil’s two regular sessions each year. 
Further, the Council will consider 
asking the Administering Authorities 
to submit their observations on perti- 
nent petitions within two months of 
receipt and to supply special infor- 
mation on action concerning the 
Council’s recommendations on peti- 
tions, except where the Council con- 
siders this unnecessary. 

Three other Assembly resolutions 
due to be considered concern the 
Council’s. reports and procedural 
methods. Various improvements in 
the organization of annual reports 
were recommended, in order that the 
Assembly might gain a clearer pic- 
ture of current conditions in Trust 
Territories. Noting the increased 
work load of the Council, the As- 
sembly recommended that a review 
of its work methods be undertaken, 
“bearing in mind observations and 
suggestions made during discussion 
of this matter at the fifth session of 
the General Assembly.” Finally, in 
taking note of the latest Council re- 
port, the Assembly expressed its con- 
fidence that the Council would con- 
tinue to contribute effectively to- 
ward achieving the high objectives of 
the Trusteeship System. 


A NURSES’ TRAINING CLASS in Western Samoa. The annual report submitted by New Zealand 
on this Pacific Trust Territory will be reviewed by the Council at its eighth session. 
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The question of administrative 
unions between Trust Territories 
and neighboring colonial regions has 
been a matter of some concern to 
the Council during the past two 
years. At its seventh session, last 
July, the Council decided to set up 
a Standing Committee on Admin- 
istrative Unions, charged with the 
regular examination of such unions 
and with reporting to each Council 
session On any union in which a ter- 
ritory under review might partici- 
pate. The Council reported on this 
to the Assembly which, however, 
took no fresh action other than to 
carry the question over to its next 
regular session. The matter now con- 
stitutes item 18 on the Council's pro- 
visional agenda. 

Iwo resolutions adopted last sum- 
mer by the Economic and Social 
Council are the subject of two other 
agenda items. The first of these re- 
quested the Secretary-General, in 
collaboration with UNESCO, to en- 
courage educational and public in- 
formation authorities in Member 
states to adapt and publish basic ma- 
terials on the United Nations, and 
to study ways and means of increas- 
ing public understanding of the poli- 
cies, problems and activities of the 
United Nations. Member states were 
further asked to encourage the dis- 
semination of information on the 
United Nations through all appro- 
priate media, and to report to the 
Secretary-General every two years 
On progress toward the aims of this 
resolution. The Trusteeship Council 
was invited to consider this proposal 
in order to ensure its implementa- 
tion. 


Educational Development 


The second resolution coming 
from the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil concerns the development of 
higher education in African Trust 
Territories. This resolution drew 
the attention of the Administering 
Authorities to the establishment of 
the expanded technical assistance 
program for under-developed reg- 
ions, and invited authorities having 
need of such assistance for the edu- 
cational advancement of the indigen- 
ous inhabitants to submit their re- 
quests to the appropriate organiza- 
tions. The presidents of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the 
Trusteeship Council were asked to 
consult on any further action which 
might be contemplated in develop- 
ing higher education in African 
Trust Territories. 
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Item 19 of the provisional 
agenda concerns the General As- 
sembly’s resolution for the develop- 
ment of a 20-year program for 
achieving peace through the United 
Nations. In this resolution, adopted 
on November 20, 1950, the Assem- 
bly requested the appropriate organs 
of the United Nations to consider 
those parts of the Secretary-Gener- 
al’s Memorandum with which they 
were particularly concerned, and to 
inform the next regular session of 
the Assembly on progress. The Trus- 
teeshio Council is primarily con- 
cerned with Item 9 of the Memor- 
andum which calls for the advance- 
ment by peaceful means of depend- 
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ent, colonial or semi-colonial peo- 
ples “toward a place of equality in 


the world.” In this respect the 
Memorandum adds: “The great 
changes which have been taking 


place since the end of the war 
among the peoples of Asia and 
Africa must be kept within peaceful 
bounds by using the universal 
framework of the United Nations. 
The old relationships will have to be 
replaced with new ones of equality 
and fraternity. The United Nations 
is the instrument capable of bring- 
ing such a transition to pass without 
violent upheavals and with the best 
prospect of bringing long-run econo- 
mic and political benefits to all na- 
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tions of the world.” The Secretary- 
General has sent the Assembly’s res- 
olution and his Memorandum with 
points for consideration to the Trus- 
teeship Council. 

The General Assembly’s resolution 
on the recognition by the United 
Nations of the representative of a 
Member state constitutes item 20 
on the Council’s provisional agenda. 
It may be recalled that the Assem- 
bly recommended that, whenever 
more than one authority claims to be 
the government entitled to represent 
a Member state in the United Na- 
tions and the question becomes a 


* controversial one, it should be con- 


sidered in the light of the purposes 
and principles of the Charter and 
the circumstances of each case. The 
Assembly further recommended that 
when such a case arises it should be 
examined by the Assembly or the 
Interim Committee and that the at- 
titude adopted by those bodies should 
be taken into account by other or- 
gans of the United Nations. The 
Secretary-General has transmitted 
this resolution to the Trusteeship 
Council for such action as may be 
appropriate. 


Somaliland 


Since the Council’s last session, a 
draft Trusteeship Agreement which 
it had drawn up for the former Ital- 
ion colony of Somaliland has been 
formally endorsed by the General 
Assembly, under the terms of which 
the country will be administered as 
a Trust Territory by Italy for ten 
years, pending independence. Ar- 
ticle 5 of the Trusteeship Agreement 
provides for the submission by the 
Administering Authority to the As- 
sembly of annual reports, compiled 
on the basis of a provisional ques- 
tionnaire drawn up by the Trustee- 
ship Council in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 88 of the Charter. In this re- 
spect the Administering Authority’s 
annual reports should include infor- 
mation relating to measures taken 
to implement suggestions or recom- 
mendations by the Assembly and the 
Trusteeship Council. The latter will 
now transmit its provisional ques- 
tionnaire to the Administering Au- 
thority in Somaliland, and may sub- 
mit any specific questions or recom- 
mendations with it. 


Basis for Reports 


The provisional questionaire is an 
important feature in the operation 
of the Trusteeship System, for it is 
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on the basis of this that the Admin- 
istering Authorities render their an- 
nual reports to the Council. At its 
first session in March, 1947, the 
Council formulated the question- 
naire, which comprised 247 ques- 
tions. These concerned the status 
of each Trust Territory, its people 
and their progress in the political, 
economic, social and educational 
spheres, as well as measures taken 
by the administration to promote 
progress toward self-government or 
independence. Since the question- 
naire was drawn up on a provisional 
basis, the Council, at its session last 
summer, established a committee 
charged with eliminating duplica- 
tions and ambiguities, taking into 
account all comments and sugges- 
tions made by the Economic and 
Social Council, its commissions, the 
specialized agencies, and by mem- 
bers during the second regular ses- 
sion of the Assembly. The com- 
mittee, composed of representatives 
of Belgium, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Iraq and the United Kingdom, 
will now:submit its report to the 
Council. 

In a resolution adopted in July, 
1948, the Council invited Adminis- 
tering Authorities to furnish the 
Secretary-General with’ addresses of 
Officials in the respective Trust Ter- 
ritories to whom the Council's rec- 
ords and other suitable information 
on the United Nations should be 
sent. In this regard the Secretary- 
General and the Administering Au- 
thorities were asked to co-operate in 
providing an adequate flow of mate- 
rial concerning the aims and activi- 
ties of the United Nations to the 
peoples of the Trust Territories. 


Other Issues 


Organizational questions complete 
the Council’s provisional agenda. 
One of these is the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report on credentials. Under 
the Council’s Rules of Procedure, 
the credentials of representatives 
are normally communicated to the 
Secretary-General before the meet- 
ing at which they take their seats. 
After examination of these creden- 
tials the Secretary-General submits 
a report for the Council’s approval. 
At the fifth session of the Assembly 
elections were held to replace the 
Dominican Republic and the Philip- 
pines, whose terms of membership 
on the Council expired at the end 
of 1950. The former was re-elected, 
and Thailand was elected and will 
replace the Philippines. Both terms 
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Outbreak of Influenza 
Is of “Benign Character” 


By DR. S. S. SOKHEY 
Assistant Director-General, World Health Organization 


“THE influenza epidemic now 

prevailing in a number of west- 
ern and northern European countries, 
particularly Scandinavia, England, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and the 
north of Spain, is—although wide- 
spread—of a definitely benign char- 
acter. 

“Fairly exact figures are available 
for the weekly death rate in 126 
large population centres in north 
England. Notified weekiy deaths 
from influenza have been 54, 102, 
458, and 890 in succeeding weeks. 
This is clear evidence of a wide- 
spread outbreak. However, deaths 
have occurred mainly among infirm 
people over 60. Generally there are 
no signs of a shift to a high mortality 
in young adults as in 1918-19. 

“The causative agent of the cur- 
rent epidemic has been isolated and 
independently identified as Virus 
A-prime by WHO influenza centres 
in the following countries: Sweden, 
Denmark, England, Ireland, and the 
Netherlands. The wHo World In- 
fluenza Centre in London is closely 
following the development of the 
epidemic and is maintaining a close 
check on identification of the causa- 
tive agents as’ reported by influenza 
centres in the countries affected. 

“Countries not yet affected are 
being kept informed on develop- 
ments by the World Health Organi- 
zation by means of radio broadcasts 








of membership last for three years. 

The present composition of the 
Council is therefore as follows: ad- 
ministering members: — Australia, 
Belgium, France, New Zealand, 
United ‘Kingdom and the United 
States; permanent members of ‘the 
Security Council (not already on the 
Trusteeship Council as administer- 
ing countries): China and_ the 
U.S.S.R.; elected members: Argen- 
tina, Dominican Republic, Iraq, and 
Thailand. 

Another organizational matter 
concerns the revision of the Coun- 
cil’s Rules of Procedure. Any recom- 
mendations for revising or clarifying 
the Rules of Procedure may now be 
considered by the Council. 


Major General Sir Sahib Singh 
Sokhey, of India, has been assistant 
Diretor-General of the World 
Health Organization since April 
1950. He is in charge of the De- 
partment of Central Technical Serv- 
ices. Before this appointment, Dr. 
Sokhey was for many years Director 
of the Haffkine Institute of Bom- 
bay, India. Born in 1887, Dr. 
Sokhey took his medical degrees in 
Edinburgh and London, and did 
post-graduate work at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Harvard Medi- 
cal School, Toronto Medical School, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. The article under his name 
which appears on this page was writ- 
ten after a visit to the World In- 
fluenza Centre at London. 





and printed epidemiological — bul- 
letins. 

“The usefulness of the World In- 
fluenza Centre was first demon- 
strated during the epidemic which 
spread throughout most of Europe 
at the end of 1948 and the begin- 
ning of 1949. It was possible at that 
time, through the close co-operation 
of all the countries involved, for the 
principal causative agent to be identi- 
fied with comparative speed. Na- 
tional health services could thus be 
kept informed, as is the case again 
this year, on a continuing basis and 
with a degree of rapidity which 
would once have been impossible. In 
this way measures by countries to 
deal with the outbreak are greatly 
facilitated. 

“Located at the National Institute 
for Medical Research in London, the 
World Influenza Centre has a two- 
fold function. On the one hand, as I 
have already indicated, it plays the 
part of an international ‘watch-sta- 
tion,’ following at all times the de- 
velopment of the influenza situation 
throughout the world and identifying 
through tests in its laboratories the 
strains sent in by national centres 
collaborating with it to form a world- 
wide network. On the other hand, it 
has undertaken long-term research 
in the control of influenza. In addi- 
tion, doctors from all over the world 
come to London in order to study 
current techniques used in combat- 
ting influenza.” 
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Plans for Extending Global 
Control of Narcotic Drugs 


-‘Commussion s Proposals to Limit Opium Production 


ORLD production of opium 

would be limited strictly to 
medical and scientific needs under a 
proposed interim agreement to be 
considered by the Economic and So- 
cial Council at its twelfth session at 
Santiago later this month. The pro- 
posal, one of three major recom- 
mendations to develop international 
control of narcotics, is submitted in 
the report of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs. The report covers 
the Commission’s fifth session last 
December. The two other major 
topics dealt with in the report con- 
cern a single convention to replace 
existing international instruments for 
narcotics control, and the problem 
of coca-leaf chewing in Bolivia and 
Peru. 

The proposed interim agreement 
would establish an _ International 
Monopoly through which all inter- 
national trade in opium would be 
conducted. 

In considering this question, the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs had 
before it a report by its ad hoc Com- 
mittee of the Principal Opium-Pro- 
ducing Countries, which met at An- 
kara in 1949, the report of the Meet- 
ing of Representatives of the 
Principal Drug-Manufacturing Coun- 
tries, as well as that of the Joint 
Committee of the Principal Opium- 
Producing Countries and of the 
Principal Drug-Manufacturing Coun- 
tries which met at Geneva last 
August, and the report of the Joint 
Committee on the second part of its 
session last November. 


Progress Made 


The Commission noted with satis- 
faction that substantial progress has 
already been made since considera- 
tion of the proposal was initiated by 
the appointment of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee which met at Ankara. The 
principle of the limitation of opium 
production had been accepted, states 
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the report. Production quotas to be 
assigned to each producing country 
have been determined. There was 
agreement on the means for securing 
the limitation of production—name- 
ly, the creation of an International 
Opium Monopoly and on the par- 
amount importance of inspection for 
the proper functioning, and success- 
ful opreation of the scheme had been 
affirmed. Finally, the main provisions 
of a draft interim agreement pre- 
pared by the Secretary-General had 
been studied and, in certain respects, 
amended. 

Nevertheless, the Joint Committee 
had been unable to find solutions to 
four questions, including the major 
issue Of the basic prices to be fixed. 
This would have to be resolved be- 
fore any interim agreement could be 
brought into force. The other ques- 
tions relate to the precise form of 
international inspection; the problem 
of competition between the drug- 
manufacturing countries and opium- 
producing countries which export 
manufactured opium drugs; and com- 
petition from exports of alkaloids 
made from poppy straw. The Com- 
mission proposes therefore to hold its 
next session in April-May, 1951, pri- 
marily to deal with these questions. 
It also recommends a procedure by 
which, should a satisfactory solution 
to all these questions except that of 
price be found, the interim agree- 
ment might be elaborated, opened for 
signature, and even ratified in a 
form which would permit the Inter- 
national Monopoly to undertake 
trade in opium immediately after 
unanimous agreement is reached on 
the price. 

The second major proposal sub- 
mitted by the Commission concerns 
a simplified and improved conven- 
tion to replace the eight existing in- 
struments on control of narcotics, 
and to provide for limiting produc- 
tion of raw materials. In this con- 
nection the Commission had before 





COMMISSION’S 
MEMBERSHIP 


The members of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs are the following: 
Canada, China, Egypt, France, In- 
dia, Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Peru, Poland, Turkey, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States, and 
Yugoslavia. At the Commission's 
fifth session, held at Lake Success 
from December | to December 15, 
1950, A. N. Sattanathan, of India, 
was elected Chairman; Dr. Oscar 
Rabasa, of Mexico, Vice-Chairman, 
and Samuel Hoare, of the United 
Kingdom, Rapporteur. The Com- 
mission’s sixth session well be held 
at Geneva in April. 


it the draft of such an instrument, 
prepared by the Secretary-General in 
response to the Commission’s request 
at its fourth session, together with a 
detailed commentary. The Commis- 
sion recorded its appreciation of the 
care and ski with which both the 
draft and the commentary had been 
presented and discussed at length the 
main principles of the proposed new 
instrument. 


Members’ Views 


In an exchange of views on the 
draft instrument there was general 
agreement that the control of nar- 
cotics should in principle be carried 
out by national organs, but under the 
supervision of international bodies, 
and that generally indirect interna- 
tional administration was preferable 
to direct administration. Some mem- 
bers expressed fears that the draft 
deviated in some respects unneces- 
sarily from the principle of indirect 
international administration and that 
this might result in a considerable 
weakening of existing domestic con- 
trol. Others held that the draft over- 
emphasized the control of the legiti- 
mate trade in narcotics but did not 
deal entirely satisfactory with the 
illicit traffic. It was also stated in this 
respect that the provisions concern- 
ing international inspection did not 
go for enough. 

Some members thought the draft 
tended to grant excessive discre- 
tionary powers to international 
organs and that a heavy and 
complicated international machinery 
would be established, which would 
also prove to be too expensive. It 
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was agreed that the procedure ap- 
plied in the conclusion of the single 
convention should include the con- 
vocation of a general international 
conference. 

Although the Commission felt it 
was premature to communicate the 
draft instrument to governments for 
their observations, it considered it 
advantageous to formulate the views 
of those governments represented on 
the Commision, in the light of the 
discussion. It decided that these views 
should be available for the Commis- 
sion’s further consideration if pos- 
sible at its sixth session, in order 
that the conclusions then reached 
might be embodied in an alternative 
draft giving some provisions which 
would then be considered by the 
Commission at its seventh session 
early in 1952. 


Coca-Leaf Chewing 


The third major question studied 
by the Commission concerned the 
problem ‘of coca-leaf chewing in 
Bolivia and Peru. On this question 
the Commission took into account 
the report of the Commission of En- 
quiry which had visited Bolivia and 
Peru during the last three months of 
1949. The main conclusion drawn 
in this report was that coca-leaf 
chewing has harmful effects and that, 
since the habit resulted from a num- 
ber of unfavorable social and eco- 
nomic factors, the solution involved 
two fundamental and parallel as- 
pects: improving the living condi- 
tions of the populations concerned; 
and initiating simultaneously a gov- 
ernmental policy to limit the produc- 
tion, control distribution, and to 
eradicate the habit. 


The Commission of Enquiry 
presented detailed recommendations 
regarding these aspects of its report. 
The Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
recorded its appreciation of the re- 
port and of the co-operation ac- 
corded the Commission of Enquiry 
by the Governments of Bolivia and 
Peru. The representatives of Bolivia 
and Peru, however, disagreed with 
certain conclusions and recommen- 
dations made by the Commission of 
Enquiry because in their opinion sci- 
entific investigation of the medical 
and physiological factors involved 
has not been achieved. The repre- 
sentatives also contended that the 
findings on which those conclusions 
and recommendations were based 
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are not accepted by certain medical 
and scientific authorities in their 
countries. 

The Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs decided it was desirable that 
in studying the report the Economic 
and Social Council should have be- 
fore it the observations of the Com- 
mission of Enquiry on the opinions 
given by the representatives of Bol- 
ivia and Peru. It was therefore de- 
cided to request the Commission of 
Enquiry to forward those observa- 
tions to the Secretary-General by 
March 1 next, in order that they 
might be transmited to the Council. 

It was also decided to recommend 
to the Council that the report and 
observations of the Commission of 
Enquiry be transmitted to the Gov- 
ernments of Bolivia and Peru with 
a request that they communicate 
their respective observations to the 
Secretary-General before September 
15, 1951. The Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs could then examine the 
question further, taking all available 
information into consideration, with 
a view to submitting recommenda- 
tions to the Economic and Social 
Council as soon as possible after the 
Commission’s session. 


Other Questions 


Amongst other questions dealt 
with in the Commmission’s 84-page 
report was the offer for sale in China 
of 500 tons of opium which had 
recently been made to a British firm 
in Hong Kong. The United King- 
dom had reported the offer to the 
Secretary-General. The Commission 
adopted a resolution viewing this of- 
fer “with concern” and requesting 
the organs entrusted under interna- 
tional treaties with the control of 
narcotics to ascertain, if possible, the 
origin of the opium. The resolution 
further expressed the view that a 
return to opium production in coun- 
tries where traditionally it repre- 
sented a social danger, and which 
had decided to discontinue produc- 
tion and promulgated laws to this 
effect, “is incompatible with the 
United Nations policy of limiting the 
production of opium to medical and 
scientific needs.” 

The question of illicit trafficking 
by the crews of merchant ships was 
the subject of further action by the 
Commision. It decided to request 
the Secretary-General to ask govern- 
ments for their comments on the pos- 


sibilities of implementing a United 
States draft resolution on the ques- 
tion. This draft requested the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare and trans- 
mit to the various governments a list 
of all merchant ship personnel who 
have been convicted during the years 
1946-1950 of crimes involving the 
smuggling of narcotics. The sug- 
gested draft would further recom- 
mend that governments should re- 
voke or withhold the issuance of of- 
ficers’ licenses and seamen’s certifi- 
cates held by such persons; that 
maritime unions should bar such per- 
sons from their unions; and _ that 
steamship companies should not em- 
ploy them. 

After examining the summary of 
annual reports submitted by govern- 
ments for 1948-49 the Commission 
asked the Secretary-General to obtain 
more detailed information from sev- 
eral governments, or to draw their 
attention to specific points in their 
reports. 


Illicit Traffic Analyzed 


An annex to the Commission's 
report provides an analysis of illicit 
drug traffic in 1949 and during the 
first nine months of 1950, furnished 
by the United States Government. 
According to this analysis it 
would appear, says the report, that 
the chief sources of illicit raw opium 
are Iran, Thailand, Turkey, China, 
Mexico, and India, and that the prin- 
cipal victim countries are the 
United States, Egypt, Burma, and 
Ceylon. Italy and Turkey have be- 
come the principal sources of illicit 
heroin for many parts of the world 
and in this connection the United 
States is the chief victim country. 

Apparently the Egyptian authori- 
ties have done a wonderful job in 
making large seizures of opium and 
hashish from Turkey and Syria, but 
the report adds that an enormous 
amount escapes the vigilance of 
coast guards and reaches the illicit 
traffic in Egypt. There are also indi- 
cations of clandestine planting of 
opium poppies and cannabis in 
Egypt. 

The report states that the situa- 
tion in Thailand is of “the gravest 
importance” and should be examined 
carefully. In this regard it is pointed 
out that the English - language 
press of Bangkok has reported heavy 
seizures of raw opium and there is 
evidence that much opium is grown 
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in the country and smuggled out to 
Singapore. The opium was generally 
smuggled in large oil tins, 400 of 
which were seized On one occasion 
and 200 on another. One seizure was 
made of 40 kerosene tins of pur- 
ported raw opium which turned out 
to be black mud. It was believed 
that this was a maneuver by the 
smugglers to test the alertness of 
customs authorities. 

Congratulations are extended to 
the Mexican Government for its all- 
out campaigns to destroy the opium 
poppy. The marihuana situation in 
that country, however, has not im- 
proved. Frontier enforcement ot- 
ficers have reported rumors that dur- 
ing 1950 a tremendous crop ot 
opium poppies and marihuana would 
be planted in Mexico. 

In the United States the chief con- 
cern is with the smuggling of pre- 
pared opium from Mexico, cocaine 
from Peru, heroin from Italy, Tur- 
key, and the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, and raw opium from Turkey, 
Iran, India, and Mexico. With the 
limited forces available in the in- 
terior and at seaports and frontiers, 
it is difficult, concludes the report, to 
combat this large-scale smuggling 
and distribution of illicit drugs. 


LIBYA’S ROAD communications, extensively 
damaged during the war, have been largely 
restored and greatly improved during the 
past few years. Seen here: a new bridge 
spanning a gorge in Cyrenaica. 
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Mission to Chart Economic 
Development in Libya 


[age ICAL measures to improve 
the economic position of Libya 
will be studied by a United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission due to 
begin work early this month. Head- 
ed by Dr. Jobn Lindberg, of Sweden, 
the Mission will be composed of ex- 
perts in public finance, statistics, 
electric power, agronomy, soil irri- 
gation, viticulture, wool production 
and social welfare. The Mission has 
been organized jointly by the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, with the co-opera- 
tion of the International Labor 
Organization, the World Health 
Organization, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. 

The Mission will seek to draw up 
a program for the progressive eco- 
nomic development of a territory 
where the encroaching desert has 
sharply reduced land available for 
food production, and to help the 
new government establish a sound 
basis for economic and social pro- 
gress, 

The experts will study the water 
resources to discover whether the 
narrow coastal belt now used for 
food production can be expanded. 





The possible expansion of the date- 
growing Oases in the hinterland will 


be studied, as also the prospects of 


introducing fodder crops to support 
sheep-raising. Development of a 
raisin industry and of exportable 
grapes and wines are other possibil- 
ities. The territory now has a sur- 
plus of unsaleable wine. 

The importance of leading Libya 
along the road to economic viability 
was recognized by the General As- 
sembly when it decided, last Novem- 
ber, on the time-table for independ- 
ence. Point Four of the operative 
part of this resolution urged the 
Economic and Social Council, the 
specialized agencies, and the Secre- 
tary-General to extend to Libya so 
far as possible such technical and 
financial aid as it might request. 

Libya’s economic problems have 
also been underlined by the present 
administering powers, Britain and 
France. In its report to the General 
Assembly on its administration of 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, the 
United Kingdom pointed out that 
these territories are not undeveloped 
lands, but areas that for ten cen- 
turies supported a considerable co- 
lonial population from Phoenicia, 
Greece and Rome. The land is now 
exhausted, and largely infertile, stated 
the United Kingdom’s report, because 
of the intensive exploitation of those 
times and the later neglect to main- 
tain the wells, cisterns, tanks, ter- 
raced fields, trees, and other essential 
bases of prosperity. The territories 
therefore need very — substantia! 
amounts of initially unproductive ex- 
penditure on investigations into water 
resources, soil fertility and kindred 
matters, as well as the provision of 
cheap and easily accessible power 
for pumping water. 

These are some of the problems 
to be studied by the United Nations 
mission of experts which is expected 
to complete its work in about nine 
months’ time. An interim report is 
expected from Dr. Lindberg, as head 
of the mission, in about three to four 
months. Among other matters, this 
report will examine the impact of the 
withdrawal or reduction of subsidies 
at present provided by the two ad- 
ministering powers. These now have 
the effect of meeting the cost of the 
territory’s import surpluses. 
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PRINCIPLES FOR KOREA SETTLEMENT 


(Continued from page 112.) 


hope that it would be approved 
unanimously. He had certain doubts 
about the fifth paragraph. But since 
the proposal did not deal with the 
nature of the agreement to be 
reached, it would be the duty of 
those who participated in the negotia- 
tions not to sacrifice their ideals 
and repeat the experience of Munich. 

He contended that the text of the 
principles, contrary to Mr. Malik’s 
assertion, was not vague. Circum- 
stances would determine the manner 
of their application. 

It was evident, too, he said, that 
different bodies would need to be 
established at each stage of imple- 
mentation. 

Referring to the phrase, “all non- 
Korean armed forces,” he suggested 
that Mr. Eban might wish to sub- 
stitute a reference to all the armed 
contingents then in Korea. It might 
also be advantageous to include 
France in the negotiating body, al- 
though the text, as worded, did not 
exclude any state even though only 
four were named specifically. 

The meaning of the phrase, “exist- 
ing international obligations,” should 
also be made clear, he submitted. 

Cuba would vote for the draft res- 
olution, said Dr. Carlos Blanco, al- 
though, because of Peking’s attitude, 
his delegation had no hope of its 
success. He reserved his position on 
the fifth paragraph. It would be 
satisfactory, he said, to have the 
Peking Government as a member of 
the group discussing a Far Eastern 
settlement, but that would not mean 
the recognition of that Government, 
nor would it prejudge the question 
of Chinese representation in the 
United Nations. 

Jeptha B. Duncan, of Panama, 
thought that the draft resolution of- 
fered the greatest possible conces- 
sions. It was not a sign of weakness 
to propose negotiations based on 
law and justice, but it would be ap- 
peasement if the United Nations 
yielded without receiving any under- 
takings from Peking. He shared the 
view that France should participate 
in the discussions. 


Amendments 


Dr. Tsiang presented two amend- 
ments to the principles—to provide 
for the withdrawal of “all North Ko- 
rean armed forces from South Ko- 
rea” as well as all non-Korean forces 
from Korea, and to substitute “the 
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Republic of China” for “the People’s 
Republic of China” among those to 
negotiate. 

Dr. Castro, of El Salvador, fol- 
lowed with five amendments, two to 
the third paragraph of the principles, 
and three to the fifth. He proposed 
that “all foreign volunteers” should 
be withdrawn along with all non- 
Korean armed forces, and that “all 
armed forces of North Korea should 
be withdrawn to the north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel and all armed 
forces of the Republic of South 
Korea should be withdrawn to the 
south of the thirty-eighth parallel.” 

He proposed, too, that Brazil 
should be added as one of the 
negotiating states. The other two 
amendments to this fifth paragraph 
proposed that the settlement should 
be in conformity with the provisions 
of the Charter, omitting any refer- 
ence to “existing international obliga- 
tions,” and that there should be no 
mention of Far Eastern problems, 
such as Formosa and the representa- 
tion of China, in the terms of refer- 
ence for the negotiating body. 

Mr. Eban, however, did not feel 
able to accept the amendments and 
believed that they should be voted 
on. If the Committee was going to 
approve the text and transmit it, 
members should not amend it, for 


it had been considered and accepted 
by their governments. 

Mr. Shann, of Australia, said that 
he had been authorized to vote for 
the principles and therefore could. 
not support the amendments. He 
would have to vote against them 
without thereby expressing any par- 
ticular opinion as to their merit. 
However, he felt that, at the ap- 
propriate time, France should be in- 
cluded. 

The Philippines, Brigadier-General 
Carlos P. Romulo stated, would ab- 
stain unless the fifth paragraph were 
voted down. 

Although the time for a just and 
honorable settlement had not passed, 
he declared, the margin for success 
was small. However, in the belief 
that it still existed, the Philippine 
delegation supported the principle of 
an unconditional cease-fire leading 
to negotiations, but not to negotia- 
tions under duress. 

The principles put torth by the 
Cease-Fire Group and embodied in 
the Israeli dratt resolution had a 
different point of view, however, for 
that fifth paragraph retreated from 
the position taken by the Security 
Council in June, the General As- 
sembly in October, and the Commit- 
tee in its resolution of December 14. 
The question was how far the United 
Nations could retreat from sound 
positions without courting disaster. 
A retreat from principles could not 
be justified, and that fifth paragraph 
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seemed to represent a surrender to 
intimidation. 

The Peking regime had ignored 
the proposals of the United Nations 
and had shown that it would not 
stop fighting until it received For- 
mosa and a seat in the United Na- 
tions. Therefore that paragraph ap- 
peared to be an attempt to buy peace 
from an aggressor by offering re- 
wards. The history of totalitarian 
aggression showed that such a course 
led to disaster. 


Opposition 


Iraq, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia 
would vote against the Israeli draft 
resolution, their representatives said. 

Dr. al-Jamali, of Iraq, said he 
had supported the principles sub- 
mitted by the Cease-Fire Group on 
the understanding that they had 
been for the guidance of the Com- 
mittee and not for transmittal, in 
that form, to the Chinese People’s 
Republic. In fact, he questioned the 
wisdom of communicating them 
thus, since they contained many de- 
batable points and many concessions. 
It would eventually mean that the 
United Nations was ready to bargain 
about principles. Therefore, he 
argued, the Committee should pre- 
pare a plan of action and com- 
municate that plan to the proposed 
authorities. 

He also thought it advisable to in- 
vite an accredited representative of 
the Chinese People’s Republic to 
Lake Success. 

For Lebanon, Dr. Charles Malik 
thought that the Israeli draft resolu- 
tion should acknowledge the source 
of the principles, and he, too, be- 
lieved that France should be included 
among the negotiating states. He 
also felt that the text was too in- 
volved and spelled out too many 
things, giving rise to a prolonged 
debate. It would be simpler and 
more logical to present amendments 
to the twelve-nation draft resolution 
pending before the Committee, fill- 
ing it with whatever details the 
Israeli representative wished to in- 
clude, such as the principles sub- 
mitted by the Cease-Fire Group. 

The Saudi Arabian representative, 
Jamil M. Baroody, pointed out that, 
although some of the principles 
might have been usefully affirmed 
by the Committee as a basis for 
speeding up the projected negotia- 
tions, his delegation nevertheless be- 
lieved that embodying them in a 
draft resolution might endanger fur- 
ther negotiations. 
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As a matter of fact, the Asian 
states had been revising their con- 
ciliatory position almost daily in the 
light of fast-moving events. If they 
had not submitted a final revised 
draft, this was because they had been 
trying to preclude any possibility of 
their proposal’s assuming the color 
of an ultimatum, were it to be un- 
acceptable to one of the contending 
parties. Mediators, he remarked, 
should refrain from taking a position 
which would in any way jeopardize 
their conciliatory role, lest they be 
dubbed partisans. 


Voted on in Entirety 


Speaking on a point of order, Dr. 
Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, pro- 
posed that the Chairman ask the 
Committee whether it accepted, as 
an organic whole, the five basic prin- 
ciples submitted by the Cease-Fire 
Group on the understanding that, if 
they were approved as a whole, it 
would be unnecessary to vote on any 
of the amendments. He hoped that 
the sponsors of the amendments 
would not press for a vote on them. 

Dr. Tsiang insisted, however, that 
his amendments be voted on by roll 
call, whereupon the Chairman, Dr. 
Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez, of Co- 
lombia, ruled that the principles con- 
tained in the Cease-Fire Group’s 
report must be voted on as a whole. 

The Chairman’s ruling was chal- 
lenged by Dr. Castro, of El Sal- 
vador, who believed that there had 
been too much haste, but was sus- 
tained by a vote of 42-4, with 9 ab- 
stentions. The principles contained 
in the Cease-Fire Group’s report 
were then approved by a vote of 
50-7, with | abstention. 


Votes Explained 


The U.S.S.R. delegation, — ex- 
plained Mr. Malik, voted against the 
principles because the representatives 
of the Korean and Chinese People’s 
Revublics had not taken part. 

And Dr. Castro, while explaining 
that he was in complete agreement 
with the majority of the principles, 
said that he had to vote against 
because of the action of the Chair- 
man, against which he _ protested 
categorically. 

In reply, the Chairman stated that 
the Committee itself had decided in 
favor of pronouncing on the princi- 
ples as a whole, and not separately, 
as Dr. Castro had requested. 

Dr. Katz-Suchy explained the Po- 





lish delegation’s negative vote on the 
ground that the attempt at media- 
tion had been conducted under highly 
unequal conditions, for the United 
States had been fully consulted, 
whereas there had been no consulta- 
tion with the Chinese and Korean 
People’s Republics. 

Mr. Pearson replied that the 
Cease-Fire Group had done its best 
to establish consultations with the 
Chinese People’s Government with- 
out any success. Moreover, the 
Group had been informed that that 
Government’s representative would 
not have been in a position to attend 
the meetings of the Committee that 
led to the establishment of the Group 
even had such an invitation been 
extended. 

Dr. Malik stated that his vote in 
favor did not imply that he approved 
the principles in every detail. 

Mr. Fawzi said that he had voted 
against the Chairman’s ruling be- 
cause he felt that the Chairman had 
transgressed the rules of procedure 
in connection with the Chinese and 
El Salvador amendments. He re- 
called, too, that the twelve-power 
draft resolution had been lying un- 
touched before the Committee for 
33 days, and warned against creating 
a dangerous precedent if the Com- 
mittee was to set itself up as a 
negotiating body. 

In reply, the Chairman contended 
that he had acted in accordance with 
rule 128 of the rules of procedure. 
As for the twelve-power draft resolu- 
tion, the Committee had decided 
earlier to give priority to the draft 
resolution under which the Cease- 
Fire Group was established, and the 
report of that Grouv was a logical 
development of that proposal. 


Transmittal of Principles 


When the Committee turned to 
how the principles would be for- 
warded to Peking, Mr. Eban ex- 
plained that the first part of the 
Israeli draft resolution did not have 
to be voted on because its purpose 
had been fulfilled when the Com- 
mittee approved the principles. He 
therefore moved a separate proposal, 
similar to the second part of his 
draft resolution, to request the Sec- 
retary-General to transmit the princi- 
ples to the Peking Government and 
to invite that Government to send its 
observations as soon as possible. 

There was further discussion on 
this point, during which Mr. Stabell, 
of Norway, also submitted a similar 
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proposal, and the representatives of 
Egypt, Ecuador, Chile, Pakistan, and 
Lebanon expressed some doubts as 
to the means proposed. When Mex- 
ico, Israel, and Greece pressed for 
an immediate decision, Sir B. N. 
Rau, of India, moved an adjournment 
in order to have time to consider the 
various suggestions, but this was 
rejected by a vote of 13-32, with 10 
abstentions. 

After the Chairman stated that 
he considered that the Cease-Fire 
Group continued in existence and 
that the Committee could meet as 
soon as a reply was received from 
Peking with a view to charging the 
Group or any other appropriate 
body to continue the negotiations if 
it deemed this desirable, Mr. Shann 
moved the closure of the debate, 
which was adopted by a vote of 
38-3, with 17 abstentions. 


Decision on Transmittal 


After further discussion, the Nor- 
wegian proposal, as amended by Le- 
banon and Chile with Norway’s 
agreement, was adopted by a vote 
of 45-5, with 8 abstentions, as 
follows: 

“The First Committee invites the 
Chairman of the First Committee 
through the Secretary-General to 
transmit the principles approved by 
it on January 13, 1951, to the 
Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China and in- 
vites them to inform him as soon as 
possible whether they accept these 
principles as a basis for the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean problem 
and other Far Eastern problems. 
Upon the receipt of the reply from 
the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China, the 
Chairman of the First Committee 
will convene the Committee to con- 
sider that reply.” 

Dr. Castro explained his absten- 
tion by citing points he had already 
raised and saying that his delegation 


KOREAN REFUGEES have been streaming 
by the thousand every day into the Pusan 
area, and the refugee problem has become 
increasingly more serious with the latest mili- 
tary developments. They have come by ship, 
by road, and by rail from Seoul (where this 
picture was taken) and from other areas. In 
the Pusan area, they are housed wher- 
ever possible in emergency refugee centres, 
but many others lack adequate shelter. Refu- 
gees are given a daily ration of nearly one 
pound of rice each—about two handsful— 
plus a small sum of money for purchases. 
Intensive efforts are being made to provide 
them with medical care. 
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considered that the proposal made 
by Dr. Tsiang that nationalist China 
should be heard in regard to the 
future of Formosa should not have 
been put aside. In fact, he said, the 
only Government which existed in 


Formosa was the Chinese nationalist 
Government which was represented 
in the General Assembly. 

After the Committee took this de- 
cision, then, it adjourned to await 
Peking’s reply. 


Committee’s Discussion 


of Reply on Principles 


HE First Committee met again 

on January 18 to consider the Pe- 
king Government's reply to the cable 
transmitting the principles approved 
by the Committee. Foreign Minis- 
ter Chou En-lai’s cable, which had 
been received the day before, re- 
peated his Government’s contention 
that a rapid end to hostilities in Ko- 
rea should be sought by negotiations 
among the various countries con- 
cerned with a view to a settlement 
on the basis of the withdrawal of all 
non-Korean troops from Korea and 
the settlement of Korean domestic 
affairs by the Koreans themselves: 
that United States armed forces must 
be withdrawn from Taiwan (For- 
mosa); and that the representatives 
of the People’s Republic of China 
must assume their rightful place in 
the United Nations. 

The reply went on to point out 
that the Committee had approved 





the principles without participation 
of the representative of the People’s 
Republic of China, and that the 
basic points of those principles were 
still the arrangement of a cease-fire 
in Korea first and negotiations among 
the various countries concerned af- 
terwards. The purpose of _ this, 
charged Chou En-lai, was merely to 
give the United States troops a 
breathing space. 

Therefore, regardless of what the 
subject matter of the negotiations 
might be, they might entail endless 
discussions without solving any 
problems if the cease-fire came into 
effect without prior negotiations to 
fix its conditions. 

The other principles, too, were not 
clearly defined, stated the cable. For 
instance, it was not clear whether 
the so-called existing international 
obligations referred to the Cairo and 
Potsdam Daclarations, and this might 








easily be used to defend the position 
of aggression maintained by the 
United States in Korea, Taiwan, and 
other parts of the Far East. 

Although many countries might 
have agreed to the principles because 
of their desire for peace, Chou En- 
lai submitted that the principle of a 
cease-fire first and negotiations after- 
wards would only help the United 
States to maintain and extend its 
aggression, and could never lead to 
genuine peace. His Government 
therefore could not agree to this 
principle. 


Peking’s Proposals 


With a view to “a genuine and 
peaceful solution of the Korean 
problem and other important Asian 
problems,” he then submitted the 
following four proposals: 

“1. Negotiations should be held 
among the countries concerned on 
the basis of agreement to the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from 
Korea and the settlement of Korean 
domestic affairs by the Korean peo- 
ple themselves, in order to put an 
end to the hostilities in Korea at an 
early date. 

“2. The subject-matter of the ne- 
gotiations must include the with- 
drawal of United States armed forces 
from Taiwan and the Taiwan straits 
and Far Eastern related problems. 

“3. The countries to participate in 
the negotiations should be the fol- 
lowing seven countries: the People’s 
Republic of China, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America, France, India, 
and Egypt, and the rightful place of 
the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China in 
the United Nations should be estab- 
lished as from the beginning of the 
seven-nation conference. 

“4. The seven-nation conference 
should be held in China, at a place 
to be selected.” 

If these proposals were agreed to 
by the countries concerned and by 
the United Nations, Chou En-lai 
concluded, his Government believed 
that to hold negotiations as soon as 
possible would help to terminate the 
hostilities in Korea promptly and to 
settle the Asian problems peacefully. 


Discussion of Proposals 


Opening the Committee’s debate 
on January 18, Warren R. Austin, 
of the United States, said that he had 
searched the Peking Government's 
reply in vain for any sign that it 
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was aware that the great majority of 
peace-loving nations had, during the 
last five weeks, made three success- 
ive efforts to persuade it to cease its 
aggression against the United Na- 
tions and to accept negotiations for 
a peaceful settlement of the out- 
standing problems. Three times these 
efforts had been bluntly rejected, 
taken as signs of weakness, and 
treated with derision. 

In its third reply, Mr. Austin said, 
Peking had adopted the attitude that 
a cease-fire followed by negotiations 
on Far Eastern problems was not 
acceptable. The Chinese commun- 
ists thus claimed the right to con- 
tinue their assault on the United 
Nations until negotiations were con- 
cluded. They insisted on admission 
to the United Nations even before 
the negotiations began; also that any 
negotiations On Formosa should be 
preceded by agreement that Ameri- 
can forces be withdrawn. They were 
ready to negotiate only with the six 
governments named by them, and 
on their territory. 

The fact was that, disregarding 
the real interests of the Chinese peo- 
ple, the Peking regime had put their 
necks into the Soviet Union’s noose. 
Even the style of their reply was 
borrowed from Moscow. They con- 
cealed their own guilt by accusing 
others of the crimes they had com- 
mitted and by trying to pass off 
falsehoods as facts. According to 
them, the real purpose of the cease- 
fire proposal was to obtain breath- 
ing space for United States troops 
and to enable them to obtain and ex- 
tend their aggression. 


*Master’s Voice” 


Such phrases, Mr. Austin asserted, 
had a familiar ring, and, in fact, the 
voice was not that of the Peking 
Government but the voice of its 
master. The latest reply differed 
On only one point from the earlier 
replies: the absurd fiction that the 
Chinese communists’ attack on Ko- 
rea was being conducted by individ- 
ual volunteers seemed to have been 
abandoned. Apparently Peking was 
seeking openly to use its armed 
forces in Korea as an instrument to 
blackmail the United Nations into 
accepting its demands. Since the 
regime had thus publicly accepted 
its responsibility, it must accept the 
consequences. It was to be hoped 
that the Chinese people would not 
have to pay too dearly for the fail- 
ure—induced by Peking—of the ef- 
forts to bring about a cease-fire. 








But what was needed now was 
not a post-mortem on dead hopes 
but action to build up collective se- 
curity so firmly that neither the 
Chinese communists nor any other 
aggressor could shake it. The fact 
must be faced squarely that aggres- 
sion had taken place and that a 
regime controlling vast manpower 
and territory had defied the United 
Nations and was seeking to destroy 
a country which sought only the ele- 
mentary right, guaranteed by the 
Charter, to live and be independent. 
It was time to return to the purposes 
and principles of the Charter and to 
test them by experience. The United 
Nations must take its decisions 
calmly and soberly, for the eyes of 
the world were on it. There must 
not be two standards or two meas- 
ures; the law must apply equally 
to aggressors, large and small. 

It was impossible to allow one 
nation to fall a victim to aggression 
and to imagine that it would always 
be possible to protect another na- 
tion on the next occasion. That 
would destroy the very principle of 
collective security. The peoples of 
the world would not only turn away 
from the United Nations, but would 
also lose faith in the principle of the 
inter-dependence of nations. The 
time for action had now come, as 
any further delay might perman- 
ently destroy the unity of the or- 
ganization. 

Only because of its firmness and 
unity had the United Nations been 
able to put a temporary halt to the 
march of Soviet imperialism. It was 
to be hoped that, on this occasion, 
firmness and unity would make the 
authors of this fresh aggression real- 
ize that to launch armies against the 
United Nations was, in the long run, 
neither prudent nor helpful to the 
Chinese people. 


Suggested Plan of Action 


In these circumstances, the United 
Nations should adopt a plan of action 
taking into account the distribution 
and balance of power in the world 
and the imminence of the threat to 
collective security. The United Na- 
tions should now adopt a resolution 
noting the facts and recommending 
action consistent with the facts. It 
was clear that the Peking regime had 
committed aggression, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly should say so. It 
should call on that regime to cease 
hostilities against the United Nations 
and withdraw its troops from Korea. 
It should affirm the United Nations 
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determination to continue its efforts 
to resist aggression in Korea and 
should invite all states to refrain from 
giving assistance to the aggressors. 

By taking such action, the United 
Nations would be deciding in princi- 
ple that collective measures should 
be taken against the aggressor in 
Korea. The Assembly should call 
on some such body as the Collective 
Measures Committee to consider 
what steps should be taken for the 
future. That Committee should un- 
dertake such a study immediately 
and should report to the Assembly 
as soon as possible, which should 
then make its recommendations to 
Member states. 

The Assembly should also reaffirm 
that the policy of the United Nations 
was to bring about a cease-fire in 
Korea with a view to reaching a 
peaceful settlement within the frame- 
work of United Nations principles. 
To that end it was desirable to estab- 
lish a group which would be ready 
at all times to use its good offices 
whenever the Peking Government 
decided that peace was preferable to 
armed aggression against the United 
Nations. 

This was the least the United Na- 
tions could do to maintain its in- 
tegrity and to preserve the principle 
of collective security, Mr. Austin 
concluded. 

Peking’s reply did not permit the 
slightest hope for an honorable peace 
or a cessation of hostilities, said 
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Alexis Kyrou, of Greece. Without 
endangering its own existence, the 
United Nations could not ignore 
those facts nor postpone the adoption 
of grave and unavoidable decisions. 
The sine qua non of the success of 
any concerted action by the United 
Nations was that such action should 
be based on the principle of collec- 
tive security proclaimed by the 
Charter. 

Recalling the application of sanc- 
tions against Italy by the League of 
Nations in 1935, Mr. Kyrou said 
that Greece had participated in that 
decision without reservation, though 
well aware of the danger in which 
it was placed through its geographi- 
cal position. The events which had 
followed would have been very dif- 
ferent if all peace-loving powers had 
at that time adopted an attitude as 
resolute and determined as that of 
Greece. 

Today, freedom-loving peoples had 
an opportunity to create a united 
front against aggression. If success- 
ful, they would advance the cause 
of collective security; in the event of 
failure, the totalitarian powers would 
not hesitate to pursue their attempt 
at domination elsewhere. Events 
would thus lead inexorably to a third 


STREAMS OF REFUGEES have presented ad- 
ditional problems to the United Nations 
forces in Korea. Here, refugees are being 
diverted onto secondary routes in order to 
avoid congestion on the main highways. 


world war. If the United Nations 
allowed itself to be influenced by 
unreasoning fears, it would only 
embolden communist totalitarianism. 
Another Munich would only weaken 
the will of all freedom-loving peoples 
to resist communist aggression. 


Question of Unity 


K. C. O. Shann of Australia cau- 
tioned, however, that the United Na- 
tions should not immediately assume 
that the rather untavorable reply 
received from Peking ruled out any 
possibility of honorable negotiation, 
although for the moment it seemed 
to rule out any possibility of nego- 
tiating, unless the Peking authori- 
ties changed their attitude consider- 
ably. His Government could not 
agree to the idea of negotiations 
without a prior agreement on the 
cessation of hostilities. Mr. Shann 
said that since the beginning of 
Korean hostilities his delegation had 
shown how it was prepared to bear 
its share of the common burden. 
Now it would like assurances that 
a large majority of Member states 
was ready to act in unity in the face 
of the new situation with which the 
United Nations must deal. 

Francis Lacoste, of France, urged 
that a careful analysis of the Peking 
message and its meaning and impli- 
cations should be made. Having 
gone so far in a spirit of concilia- 
tion, Members should not go to the 
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Opposite extreme of hasty conclu- 
sions and precipitous decisions. Mr. 
Lacoste thought the Peking reply 
showed a complete lack of under- 
standing both of the nature of the 
United Nations and of the organiza- 
tion’s true intentions. Peking talked 
of discerning a trick in the proposals 
which had been made to it, but 50 
nations were not likely to hatch a 
plot and conspire against another 
nation. Moreover, it should not be 
thought that 50 nations could accept, 
withing seeing some malice in it, 
Peking’s absurd  counter-proposal 
asking the United Nations to con- 
cede in advance every point which 
might be the subject of the proposed 
negotiations. The reply was ani- 
mated by a spirit of violence. 


Efforts not in Vain 


Several other speakers emphasized 
the sincere efforts of the Cease-Fire 
Group to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities. Fernand van Langen- 
hove, of Belgium, did not think those 
efforts had been in vain, as they had 
demonstrated anew the fact that 
armed aggression and the refusal to 
stop the bloodshed were the prac- 
tical expression of communist im- 
perialism’s professions of peaceful 
intentions. Peking’s determination 


to continue military operations 
against the United Nations forces 
compelled the Committee to consider 
what measures should be taken to 
ensure respect for the principles of 
the Charter. 

He pointed out, however, that, 
as it had been constituted, the United 
Nations was not in a position to es- 
tablish total collective security 
which implied a sincere wish on the 
part of all the great powers for co- 
operation and peace. If one such 
power not only refused to co-operate, 
but itself constituted a danger to the 
whole world, there could no longer 
be any question of total collective 
security. The enforcement system 
in the Charter called for the conclu- 
sion of agreements on armed forces 
to be placed at the disposal of the 
Security Council by Member states. 
The obstruction of the Soviet Union 
had prevented the conclusion of such 
an agreement. The mechanism of 
collective security could not, there- 
fore, operate in the manner in which 
it had been originaly contemplated. 

Nevertheless, Belgium felt that 
measures ensuring respect for the 
principles of the Charter should in- 
volve joint action by the United Na- 
tions and ensure the most effective 
use of the collective resources at its 


disposal. 


A LONE REFUGEE, laden with all his worldly possessions, follows a United Nations convoy as 
it passes a crippled enemy tank somewhere in Korea. 
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Emphatic support for the United 
States plan for collective action 
came from Brigadier-General Carlos 
P. Romulo, of the Philippines, who 
recalled that his delegation had ab- 
stained from voting on the princi- 
ples proposed by the Cease-Fire 
Group and had objected particularly 
to the fifth paragraph of those prin- 
ciples. It had done this as it con- 
sidered that the Peking Government 
would interpret that step as a sign 
of weakness on the part of the 
United Nations and would accept 
the provisions of that paragraph 
while rejecting all the others, in 
order to obtain all possible advant- 
ages. That was what had, in fact, 
occurred, said General Romulo. 

The policy of the United Nations, 
he continued, had been laid down 
on June 25 last, and even earlier, 
when the purposes and principles of 
the Charter had been proclaimed. In 
order to ensure respect for those 
principles, it was important that the 
aggression committed by the Peking 
Government should be condemned 
and that the United Nations should 
continue to resist aggression, while 
the Collective Measures Committee 
studied the steps which would best 
correspond to the nature and extent 
of the danger. 


Prime Ministers’ Efforts 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, thought it incredible that 
the peaceful efforts of the nine 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers— 
representative of 550,000,000 peo- 
ple—who had met in London re- 
cently, had been rejected by the 
Peking Government. After their 
meeting, the Commonwealth Prem- 
iers had stated that they would be 
glad of an exchange of views with 
Marshal Stalin and Mao Tse-Tung. 
They had added that their principal 
purpose was to remain masters of 
their fate, without fear of aggres- 
sion, and not, as had been wrongly 
stated, to interfere in the internal 
affairs of China, the U.S.S.R., or 
any other state. 


In fact, the actions of the U.S.S.R. 
and the people’s democracies belied 
their peace propaganda which, said 
Sir Gladwyn, was aimed at attain- 
ing their world-wide objectives by 
force. Such hypocrisy had to be 
taken into account when considering 
Peking’s latest reply. It was doubt- 
ful whether that Government could 
be really sincere in its wish for 
peace, when it insisted on continu- 
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ing the struggle until it could reap 
the harvest of its policy of force. In 
seeking a solution of those problems, 
the United Nations should consider 
carefully how the free world could 
most effectively defend itself and 
protect its dignity, its dynamism, and 
its essential freedoms. 

Contending that the time for 
words had long since past, Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, of China, described the Pe- 
king Goveriment’s reply as that of 
international communism. It was 
based, he said, on a clearly defined 
principle, the two main purposes of 
which were to continue aggression 
in the interests of the communist 
cause and to widen disagreements 
between the Members of the United 
Nations. This was clear in Peking’s 
refusal to halt hostilities in the 
slightest degree. The second aim 
of Peking was to try to exacerbate 
the disagreements between United 
Nations Members which had _ been 
revealed in the discussion of the 
question, and so to weaken the or- 
ganization. Care should therefore be 
taken not to fall in that trap. 

Dr. Tsiang called for the immedi- 
ate moral condemnation of the 
Peking regime. Any delay in making 
that pronouncement would threaten 
the very foundations of the United 
Nations. Other collective measures 
which might be taken were less im- 
portant and could, he thought, be 
studied later. 


Peking Proposals Endorsed 


Speaking briefly for the U.S.S.R. 
at the Committee’s meeting on Jan- 
uary 18, Semyon K. Tsarapkin said 
that his Government entirely en- 
dorsed the proposals advanced by 
the People’s Republic of China. 
They were calculated to ensure a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question and of other questions re- 
lating to the People’s Republic of 
China and the Far East. The state- 
ments made by the representative of 
the United States and other nations 
could not conceal the peaceful 
nature of the Peking proposals from 
world opinion, said Mr. Tsarapkin. 
He again emphasized his Govern- 
ment’s view that a matter of such 
importance could not be discussed 
without the participation of the Chi- 
nese and Korean peoples. 

Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Po- 
land, noted that much hatred and 
warmongering and many incitements 
to violence had been expressed dur- 
ing the debate—this in an organiza- 
tion that professed adherence to 
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peace and security. A majority of 
representatives had declared their 
war aims, had tried to incite emo- 
tions against China, and also to im- 
pose on the United Nations dis- 
astrous steps to the organization and 
to world peace. The real cause of 
the unusual and abrupt flow of such 
warmongering was, he felt, obvious- 
ly the decision of the United States 
to force on the Political Committee 
the acceptance of a resolution which 
would, like the illegal resolutions on 
Korea, be disastrous and cause 
bloodshed and _ suffering. 

It was not rational to attribute 
this sudden campaign to the reply 
received from Peking to the prin- 
ciples of the Commitee majority. In 
fact, comments made by ‘several 
representatives on the proposals con- 
vinced the Polish delegation that 
those representatives had not even 
read them, but had rather based their 


allegations on Mr. Austin’s statement 
which had given them the cue to the 
campaign of hatred. 

Presenting his Government's full 
support for the Peking proposals, Dr. 
Katz-Suchy said that they constituted 
the first real peace plan embodying 
almost every issue which must be 
discussed in settling the Far Eastern 
question. No government or person 
sincerely desiring a_ settlement of 
those problems would refuse to dis- 
cuss these well-meaning principles. 

In the course of a long statement, 
Dr. Katz-Suchy expressed a firm be- 
lief that the Committee would not 
fall into the new trap set by the 
United States. The latter’s proposal, 
on the surface, amounted to a con- 
demnation only; sanctions were far 
away, inasmuch as a committee 
would study the matter. The aim 
was clear. It was to commit the ma- 
jority of the Committee to the 


SOUTH KOREAN security officers check the identity of refugees arriving at Seoul, after their 
flight across the thirty-eighth parallel last December. 
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declaration that China was an ag- 
gressor. To those who entertained 
doubts, the bait of a committee on 
negotiations was offered. But after 
many delegations had been comitted, 
they would be invited to join in fur- 
ther measures. 


Will Not Bargain 


It should now be clear, he con- 
tinued, that on the issues of Taiwan 
and Membership in the United Na- 
tions, the People’s Republic of China 
would not bargain, even as_ the 
United States would not bargain over 
Texas or New Mexico, or over its 
own Membership in the United Na- 
tions. 

The People’s Republic of China 
had, he asserted, gone a step further 
than a cease-fire. It advocated a ces- 
sation of hostilities. But such a 
cessation should come about by 
negotiation and not as a result of 
a diktat. 

It was little use arousing sentiment 
by using such words as Munich or 
appeasement, the Polish representa- 
tive continued. Most of those who 
had used such words were among 
those responsible for the whole policy 
of Munich, non-intervention in 
Spain, and for the policy of aiding 
Hitler and Mussolini. These powers 
saved the peace by offering bites of 
other people’s territories to the ag- 
gressor. A demand for the with- 
drawal of foreign troops, or a de- 
mand from China for a genuine 
agreement was met with the cry of 
“Munich!” 

Korea was only a stepping-stone 
in the policy of world domination 
pursued by the United States. It 
helped to mobilize and prepare the 
United States to conduct wars from 
bases created all around the socialist 
part of the world. When the civil 
war in Korea had proved ineffective, 
the United States intervened openly. 
It did not understand that China had 
a common frontier with Korea and 
a legitimate interest in its neighbor. 
Only those interested in war and 
destruction would reject the pro- 
posals submitted by the People’s 
Government of China. 


Hopes for Peaceful Road 


Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, 
shared France’s view on the im- 
portance of analyzing the contents 
and evaluating the implications of 
Peking’s reply, before reaching hasty 
conclusions and precipitate decisions. 
Mr. Fawzi also agreed with the rep- 
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resentative of Australia that possi- 
bilities of negotiations on honorable 
terms should not be ruled out. Re- 
calling an earlier statement by the 
United Kingdom representative, Mr. 
Fawzi urged that it was necessary to 
“look well before we leap.” All 
possibilities should be weighed in 
order to find the proper road to 
peace. Despite so many discourage- 
ments, he was hopeful that such a 
road existed. 

Mr. Fawzi similarly hoped that 
General Romulo’s call for action 
meant action for peace, since that 
was the raison d’étre of the United 
Nations. Undoubtedly, many ob- 
stacles would be encountered in 
searching for a peaceful solution; 
that was why efforts should be re- 
doubled. These sentiments expressed 
not only the views of the Member 
states who had sponsored the draft 
resolution which was still before the 
Committee, but also those of many 
other Member states. Efforts toward 
finding a solution to the Korean 
problem had sometimes been mis- 
understood, misinterpreted, or even 
defied. Nevertheless, such efforts 
should be continued. Considerations 
of false pride should not deter fur- 
ther efforts toward seeking a solu- 
tion. 

The Egyptian _ representative 
felt all were agreed that the best 
way of serving the purposes of the 
United Nations and the principles of 
the Charter was to avoid precipitate 
action, while at the same _ time 
bolstering united action for peace. 


United States Proposal 


At the Committee’s meeting on 
January 20, Mr. Austin presented a 
draft resolution embodying the ideas 
outlined in his previous speech. This 
proposed to find “that the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China, by giving direct 
aid and assistance to those who 
were already committing aggression 
in Korea and by engaging in hostili- 
ties against United Nations forces 
there, has itself engaged in aggres- 
sion in Korea.” 

The proposal would call on the 
People’s Republic of China “to cause 
its forces and nationals in Korea to 
cease hostilities against the United 
Nations forces and to withdraw from 
Korea.” It would also affirm the 
determination of the United Nations 
to continue its action in Korea to 
meet the aggression and call on all 
states and authorities to continue to 
lend every assistance to this action 





and to refrain from aiding the 
aggressors. 

The proposal would request “a 
committee composed of the members 
of the Collective Measures Commit- 
tee as a matter of urgency to consider 
additional! measures to be employed 
to meet this aggression and to report 
thereon to the General Assembly.” 

And finally it would affirm that it 
continues to be United Nations policy 
to bring about a cessation of hostili- 
ties in Korea and the achievement of 
United Nations objectives there by 
peaceful means, and would request 
the President of the General Assem- 
bly “to designate forthwith two per- 
sons who would meet with him at 
any suitable opportunity to use their 
good offices to this end.” 

Introducing the draft, Mr. Austin 
recalled that the Committee had had 
three days to study the reply from 
Peking, and many representatives 
had already declared it to be unac- 
ceptable. The urgency of the situa- 
tion compelled the United Nations 
to act without further delay. 

The draft resolution noted what all 
the world knew: that aggression had 
occurred in Korea for the second 
time. It announced the united will 
of the United Nations to meet that 
aggression, and determined a _ pro- 
cedure for deciding on further steps. 

It declared once more that the 
United Nations remained devoted to 
the principle that its objectives in 
Korea should be attained by peaceful 
means if possible, and it established 
machinery which would be in read- 
iness to seize any opportunity to 
that end. 

The door to a peaceful settlement 
remained open so far as the United 
Nations was concerned, Mr. Austin 
said. But his Government consid- 
ered that the time to draw the line 
had arrived. Collective judgment and 
collective action offered the best 
hope of opposing aggression. 


Support and Opposition 


At this meeting and on January 
22, the representatives of seventeen 
states spoke in support of the United 
States draft resolution. They were: 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Uru- 
guay, Greece, Colombia, Cuba, Peru, 
Panama, Turkey, Ecuador, Venezu- 
ela, Bolivia, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, Honduras, Chile, and El Sal- 
vador. Before the proposal had been 
introduced, Brazil and the Nether- 
lands had also supported the idea of 
condemning the People’s Republic 
of China as an aggressor. 
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The representative of Czechoslo- 
vakia, on the other hand, fully en- 
dorsed the counter-proposals of the 
Peking Government, as the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland had done, and reserved 
his right to speak on the United 
States draft resolution. 

Reiterating arguments against the 
legality of Security Council decisions 
on Korea and against United States 
aggression in Korea and China, Mr. 
Tsarapkin charged that the United 
States did not want negotiations for 
peaceful settlement but was seeking 
new pretexts to extend its policy of 
aggression in the Far East. The 
United States proposal, he said, had 
obviously received the support of the 
delegations of Greece, Turkey, and 
some Latin American states. There 
was reason to believe, however, that 
many delegations considered that 
proposal a serious threat to peace 
and refused to support it. The United 
Nations should continue its efforts 
for a peaceful settlement of the Ko- 
rean question and other Far Eastern 
questions.. He would therefore vote 
against the United States proposal. 


Careful Study Urged 


For Indonesia, L. N. Palar re- 
called that the United Nations had 
already succeeded in bringing about 
peace between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia and had persuaded both 
parties to begin negotiations, al- 
though no cease-fire had officially 
existed. Though the present circum- 
stances in Korea were not similar, 
the aims of the United Nations in 
both cases were identical, namely 
to preserve peace. 

He was disappointed that Peking’s 
reply did not immediately lead to the 
objectives of the United Nations, but 
the spirit of the reply was somewhat 
different from the previous attitude. 
It was encouraging to note that de- 
mands which had to be met before 
a settlement of the Korean question 
could be considered now became the 
subject of negotiations. 

These counter-proposals, = Mr. 
Palar said, should be carefully 
studied with a view to finding out 
which part contributed to the mainte- 
nance of peace, so that they might 
be linked to the proposals which the 
Committee regarded essential for 
peace. As to the part which was op- 
pased to the Committee’s efforts to 
preserve peace, the Committee should 
proceed to convince the Chinese 
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People’s Republic that it must aban- 
don its views. 

Mr. Palar considered that any 
move to condemn the People’s Re- 
public in the present delicate posi- 
tion would only add to the diffi- 
culties and might altogether jeopard- 
ize the Committee’s efforts to main- 
tain peace. Indonesia would con- 
tinue to support any effort on the 
basis of the accepted principles of 
the Committee, which took into ac- 
count the counter-proposals of the 
People’s Republic of China. 


Hope Door Not Closed 


Dr. Mohamed Fadhil al-Jamali, 
of Iraq, also regretted that Peking 
had not responded positively. There 
was not the slightest doubt, he said, 
that Chinese communist troops were 
fighting on Korean soil against 
United Nations troops. 

However, he wished to assume 
that the door was not entirely closed 
and he felt that branding the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic as an aggres- 
sor should come only after all hopes 
of conciliation were abandoned. 

The Iraqi delegation hoped, along 
with other Asian and Arab delega- 
tions, to revise the draft resolution 
of December 12, still pending be- 
fore the Committee, in order to bring 
it up to date. He hoped that the 


United States would support still an- 
other attempt at a peaceful settle- 
ment before calling for the adoption 
of its own draft resolution. 


Room for Negotiation 


Sir B. N. Rau, of India, stated 
that his Government did not view 
the latest Chinese reply as an out- 
right rejection of the principles ap- 
proved by the Committee. It was 
partly acceptance, partly non-accept- 
ance; party a request for elucidation, 
and partly a set of counter-proposals. 
Comparing the principles and the 
reply in detail, he considered it clear 
that the latter afforded enough room 
for further discussion and negotia- 
tion. 

However, many representatives 
apparently felt that a further attempt 
at negotiations would be damaging 
to the prestige and the authority of 
the United Nations. To continue to 
negotiate with a Government which, 
in their view, was directly or indi- 
rectly defying the United Nations 
in the field would, they feared, 
amount to appeasement. 

This argument led the Indian rep- 
resentative to the reason for Chinese 
intervention in Korea. Although no 
one could tell for certain what that 
reasOn was, One possibility was that 
the intervention was not the result 
of a desire for expansion of Chinese 


THOUSANDS OF REFUGEES, many of them forced to flee their homes for the second time in 
half a year, have been evacuated from Korean towns by freight trains. Some of them are seen 
here cooking their meals before the train leaves for the slow journey to the south. 











territory or influence, but of a fear 
for China’s own territorial integrity. 

The organization must do all it 
could to remove all groundless fears. 
To remove misunderstandings or to 
allay misfounded suspicions which 
were likely to lead to war was not 
an unworthy task, and negotiations 
to that end could not possibly be 
described as appeasement. 

It might be contended that the 
Central People’s Government was in 
fact a rebel against the United Na- 
tions, whatever its motives, and to 
negotiate with a rebel was incon- 
sistent with the prestige of the or- 
ganization. But it would be useful 
to recall that five or six years ago 
there had been an organization in 
India which had rebelled against 
British authority. Nevertheless, 
British statesmen had negotiated with 
the leaders of that organization, amid 
prophecies of disaster to all con- 
cerned. Those so-called rebels were 
now world figures, and India re- 
mained within the Commonwealth 
of its own free will. 

To brand the Central People’s 
Government of China as an aggres- 
sor might serve no useful purpose. 
If such a step were to be taken, it 
would hardly increase the prestige 
of the United Nations unless it was 
intended to be followed by other 
steps. Since the feasibility of those 
further steps had not yet been ex- 
amined, the only result of such a 
resolution would be not only to leave 
all the Far Eastern problems un- 
solved, but also to make them insol- 
uble, since, once such a resolution 
was passed, negotiation, even for the 
purpose of removing misunderstand- 
ings, would have to be abandoned. 
Moreover, the atmosphere for suc- 
cessful negotiation would disappear, 
and the existing tension in the Far 
East would be perpetuated and would 
continue unabated. For the present, 
the Indian Government was opposed 
to so disastrous a course. 


Peking’s Clarification 


At the Committee’s next meeting 
on January 22, Sir B. N. Rau an- 
nounced that the Indian Ambassador 
in Peking had submitted to the Chin- 
ese Foreign Office certain points on 
which doubts had been entertained 
in various quarters. The three-para- 
graph reply, as conveyed to the In- 
dian Ambassador, was as follows: 

“1. If the principle that all foreign 
troops should be withdrawn from 
Korea has been accepted and is 
being put into practice, the Central 
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People’s Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China will assume 
the responsibility to advise the Chi- 
nese volunteers to return to China. 

“2. Regarding the conclusion of 
the war in Korea and the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean problem, 
we think that we can proceed in two 
steps. First step: A cease-fire for a 
limited time-period can be agreed 
upon in the first meeting of the 
seven-nation conference and put into 
effect so that the negotiations may 
proceed further. Second step: In 
order that the war in Korea may be 
concluded completely and peace in 
East Asia may be ensured, all the 
conditions for the conclusion of the 
war must be discussed in connection 
with the political problems in order 
to reach agreement upon the follow- 
ing: the steps and measures for the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Korea; the proposals to the 
Korean people on the steps and 
measures to effect the settlement of 
the internal affairs of Korea by the 
Korean people themselves; the with- 
drawal of the United States armed 
forces from Taiwan and the Taiwan 
straits in accordance with the Cairo 
Declaration and Potsdam Declara- 
tion; and other problems concerning 
the Far East. 

“3. The definite affirmation of the 
legitimate status of the People’s Re- 
public of China in the United Na- 
tions must be ensured.” 


Adjournment of 48 Hours 


After reading this reply, Sir B. N. 
Rau said that the twelve delegations 
which had sponsored the December 
12 draft resolution had met that 
morning to consider the situation in 
the light of this new communication 
from Peking. They would need 
more time for further consultations 
and particularly for obtaining new 
instructions from their Governments. 
Other delegations doubtless would 
welcome more time, too, to consider 
what the next step should be, so he 
therefore suggested that the Com- 
mittee adjourn for 48 hours. 

Adjournment was opposed by the 
United States, the Philippines, 
Greece, Turkey, Chile, El Salvador, 
Venezuela, and the Republic of 
Korea, and was supported by Ecua- 
dor, the United Kingdom, Israel, and 
Egypt. 

Mr. Austin said that the new 
Peking communication, which, he 
observed, was not new and not even 
addressed to the United Nations, was 





a “transparent effort to divide the 
free world and to delay the exercise 
of the pacific functions, the peace- 
making functions of the United Na- 
tions.” It was not much more than 
a postal card would be. Mr. Austin 
urged that the United States draft 
resolution should be passed as soon 
as possible. Those who liked to delay 
and oppose its acceptance could ex- 
tract what comfort they could from 
the Peking communication, but that 
was not support for extending the 
time 48 hours “while the blood of 
our sons is being shed on the battle- 
field.” 

General Romulo said that the 
Committee should be given the full 
text of the exchange of notes be- 
tween the Indian Ambassador and 
the Peking Government to under- 
stand the full scope of the communi- 
cation. He declared that there was 
no change in the previous position 
of the Peking Government. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, on the other 
hand, considered that the new com- 
munication was “obviously of great 
interest and importance.” On the 
face of it, it seemed to convey a 
different impression from the pre- 
vious reply and it seemed to come 
closer to saying, “Yes,” to the ques- 
tion if Peking accepted the principles. 

Mr. Fawzi said the Committee 
should welcome every help toward 
removing misunderstandings. It was 
no weakness on the part of the 
United Nations to exercise the maxi- 
mum patience and wisdom. 

After further discussion, the mo- 
tion for adjournment for 48 hours 
was adopted by a vote of 27-23, 
with 6 abstentions. 


Egypt To Establish 
Health Demonstration Site 


A consultant for the World Health 
Organization has arrived in Egypt to 
help the Government set up a health 
demonstration area in the district of 
Qalyub, north of Cairo, which will 
serve as a model to other similiar 
districts. The program will be spon- 
sored jointly by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment and the World Health Or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Stanford F. Fansworth, the 
consultant, is public health officer of 
the city of Oakland, California. He 
is expected to remain in Egypt for 
three months to aid in a survey of 
the Qalyub area. It is envisaged that 
a completely integrated public health 
service will be organized in the 
district. 
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Status of Conventions 
and Agreements Charted 


SIGNATURES WITH 


RESERVATIONS 


TITLt DATE 


Convention on Privi- Feb. 13, 1946— 
leges and Immunities of adopted by General 
United Nations Assembly 


Constitution of the July 22, 1946— 
World Health Organi- signed at New York 
zation* 


Protocol Concerning the July 22, 1946— 
Office International signed at New York 
dhvgiene publique 


Convention on the Pre- Dec. 9, 1946— 
vention and  Punish- adopted by the 
ment of the Crime of General Assembly 
Genocide 


Protocol amending) Dec. 11, 1946— 


Action in 1950 


The tabulation below shows the progress or status 
of the multilateral conventions and agreements de- 
posited with the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, with the exception of those relating to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (1947) and 
the Annecy Protocol (1949). 


SIGNATURES WITHOUT | RATIFICATION, ACCEPT- 
RESERVATIONS 


ANCE, OR ACCESSION DATE IN FORCE 


Yugoslavia, Turkey 
(with reservations) 


In force with regard to 
each state on deposit of 
instrument of accession. 


Total to end of 1950: 
38 
Cambodia, Cuba, In- Apr. 7, 1948 
donesia, Laos, Nica- Membership total 
ragua, Viet Nam (1950): 74 
Cuba Oct. 20, 1947 
Bulgaria (with reser- January 12, 1951] 
vation), Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Costa Rica, 
Czechoslovakia (with 
reservation), El Sal- 


vador, France, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Israel, 

Jordan, Korea, Laos, 
Liberia, Monaco, Pan- 
ama, Philippines (with 
reservation), Poland, 
Romania (latter two 
with reservation), 

Saudi Arabia, Turkey, 
Viet Nam, Yugoslavia 


| Austria, Iraq, Nica-| Dec, 11, 1946, between 








Agreements, Conven- signed at Lake Suc- |ragua, Philippines signatories without res- 
tions, and _ Protocols cess ervations or states de- 
on Narcotic Drugs con- positing instrument of 
cluded in 1912, 1925, accession 

1931, 1936 

Protocol to amend Con-| Nov. 12, 1947— Austria, Hungary, Ro-| Brazil, Poland | Nov. 12, 1947 


Amendments in _ force 
las of February 2, 1950 








vention for the Suppres-| signed at Lake Suc- mania 
sion of the Circulation | cess 

of and Traffic in Ob- 

scene Publications 

(1923) 

Protocol to amend Nov. 12, 1947— Austria, 
Conventions of 1921, signed at Lake Suc- mania 


and 1933 for the Sup- cess 


pression of the Traf- 
fic in Women and 
Children, and Women 


of Full Age 


Nov. 12, 1947 
Amendments in 
as of April 24, 


Hungary, Ro-) Brazil, Nicaragua, Po- 
land force 


1950 





Convention on the In-| Mar. 6, 1948— 
ter-Governmental Mari-| signed at Geneva 
time Consultative Or- 

ganization 


U. N. B.—February 1, 1951 


On the day that 21 
states, of which seven 
shall each have a total 


| Greece, United States 
| (with reservations) 


j 


of at least 1,000,000 
gross tons of shipping, 
have become parties. 


Total to end of 1950: 5 
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TITLE 


Action in 1950 








SIGNATURES WITH 


DATE RESERVATIONS 





Agreement on Most- 
Favored Nation Treat- 
ment for Areas of West- 
ern Germany under 
Military Occupation 
Protocol bringing un- 
der International Con- 
trol Drugs outside the 
Scope of the 1931 
Convention as amend- 
ed by the 1946 Proto- 
col 


Protocol Amending In- 
ternational Convention 
Relating to Economic 
Statistics (1928) 


Revised General Act on 
the Pacific Settlement 
of Disputes 


Protocol amending In- 
ternational Agreement 
for the Suppression of 
the White Slave Traffic 
(1904) and Internation- 
al Convention for Sup- 
pression of White Slave 
Traffic (1910) 





Protocol to amend the 
Agreement for the Sup- 
pression of the Circula- 
tion of Obscene Publi- 
cations (1910) 


Agreement 
for the Provisional Ap- 
plication of the Draft 
International Customs 
Conventions on Tour- 
ing, Commercial Road 
Vehicles, and the Inter- 
national Transport of 
Goods by Road 


ternational Transport of 
Goods by Containers 
under the Tir Carnet 
Regime (additional pro- 
tocol to above) 


Agreement for Facili- 
tating the International 
Circulation of Visual 
and Auditory Materials 
of an Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural 
Character, with Proto- 
col of signature 


Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding Relative to 
Application to the West- 
ers Sectors of Berlin 
of the Agreement on 
Most - Favored Nation 
Treatment (Above) 
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Providing 


May 4, 1949— 


Sept. 14, 1948— ore 
signed at Geneva 


Nov. 19, 1948— 
signed at Paris 


Dec. 9, 1948— 
signed at Paris 


Apr. 28, 1949— 
adopted by General 
Assembly 


May 4, 1949— Union of South Africa 
signed at Lake Suc- 


cess 


signed at Lake Suc- 
cess 


June 16, 1949— 
signed at Geneva 


March 11, 1950— 
signed at Geneva 


Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic Union, 
Czechslovakia 


July 15, 1949- 
opened for signature 
at Lake Success 


Aug. 13, 1949 
signed at Annecy 


SIGNATURES WITHOUT | RATIFICATION, ACCEPT- 


RESERVATIONS | ANCE, OR ACCESSION 


| 





Brazil, Greece, Union 
of South Africa 


Austria, Burma, 
Czechoslovakia, India, 
Netherlands, Turkey, 
United States 


Greece, Israel**, 
Netherlands 


DATE IN FORCE 
Oct. 14, 1948 





‘Dec. 9, 1948. 
Amendments 
as of October 9, 


in force 
1950 








Sweden (to Chapter I,, September 20, 1950 


II, IV, and excluding 
disputes arising before 
accession ) 

Denmark, Nether- 
lands, Turkey, United 
States 


Austria 


May 4, 1949 (amend- 
ments not yet in force) 





Austria, New Zealand,| Denmark, Iceland, 


Romania, Union 
South Africa 


May 4, 1949 





Austria (to Transport | Sweden 
of Goods by Road) 


Denmark, France, 
Italy, Netherlands, 
Switzerland 


Canada, Norway, 
Pakistan, Yugoslavia 


Greece, Pakistan, 
Union of South Africa 


U. N. B.—February 1, 


of Iraq, Netherlands, Amendments in force 
Turkey, United States,;as of March 1, 1950 
: ‘Jan. 1, 1950 
‘Sweden  ==—— March II, 1950 


90 days after deposit of 

‘10th instrument of ac- 
ceptance or accession. 
Total to end of 1950: 
4 


‘Aug. 13, 1949 
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TITLE | DATE 


Road Sept. 19, 1949— 


Convention on 
Traffic signed at Geneva 
Protocol Concerning Sept. 19, 1949— 


Countries or Territories signed at Geneva 
at Present Occupied 


Protocol on Road Signs | Sept. 19, 1949- 
and Signals signed at Geneva 


Agreement on the Im- Nov. 22, 1950 
portation of Education- signed at Lake Suc- 
al, Scientific, and Cul- cess 

tural Materials 


March 21, 1950— 
signed at Lake Suc- 
cess 








Convention for the Sup- 
pression of the Traffic 
in Persons and of the 
Exploitation of the 
Prostitution of Others 


Convention on the Dec- 
laration of Death of 


April 6, 1950— 
signed at Lake Suc- 


Action in 1950 


SIGNATURES WITHOUT 
RESERVATIONS 


SIGNATURES WITH 
RESERVATIONS 


Belgium, Bolivia, China, Colombia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 


RATIFICATION, 


ANCE, OR ACCESSION 


Czechoslovakia, 


ACCEPT- 


DATE IN FORCE 


30 days after deposit of 


France, Sth instrument of rati 

United States fication or accession. 
Total to end of 1950 
3 


France, 
United States 


Czechoslovakia 


Egypt, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Israel, Luxembourg, 


Netherlands, Philippines, 
(signatures must be followed by ratification) 


Ecuador, India, Liberia, Luxembourg, Pakis- 
tan, Philippines, Union of South Africa (sig 
natures must be followed by ratification) 


Fifteen months after de 
posit of Sth instrument 
of ratification or acces 
sion. Total to end of 
1950: 1 


The day the tenth in- 
strument of ratification 
Total to 


Switzerland, Thailand, United Kingdom is deposited. 
end of 1950: none. 
Israel 90 days after the date 
of deposit of the second 
instrument of ratifica 
tion or accession 
China 30 days after the date 


of deposit of the second 
instrument of accession 


Missing Persons 


cess 


** Israel accepted the Convention. The Protocol specifies 
(Article V) that each state which becomes a party to the 
Convention after the amendments come into force becomes 
a party to the Convention as amended. 


* Membership gains in 1950 for other specialized agencies 
were: 


UNESCO: Ceylon, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Indonesia, 
Jordan, Korea, Panama, Swed 1, Yugoslavia. Membership 
total at end of 1950: 59. 


ICAO: Indonesia, Iran, Syria. Membership total at end 
of 1950: 58. However, China gave notice of withdrawal, 
effective in May 1951. 


Bank: Ceylon, Pakistan. Membership total at end of 
1950 (including withdrawal of Poland): 49. 


Fund: Ceylon, Pakistan. Membership total at end of 
1950 (including withdrawal of Poland): 49. 


UPU: Membership total remains the same :89. Germany 
and Korea are temporarily excluded from acceding to the 
Convention and agreements signed in 1947. Spain, Spanish 
Morocco, and the Spanish colonies were restored to full 
membership in 1950. 


ITU: Jordan. Membership total at end of 1950: 82. 
ILO: Indonesia, Viet Nam. Membership total at end of 
1950: 62. 
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or ratification 


FAO: Cambodia, German Federal Republic, Jordan, 
Spain, Viet Nam. Notices of withdrawal have been given 
by Czechoslovakia (effective December 27, 1950) and Poland 
(effective April 25, 1951). Membership total at end of 
1950 (excluding latter two countries): 66. 


WMO: this agency was scheduled to come into being as 
an intergovernmental agency in the field of weather-reporting 
services 30 days after 30 states formally became parties to 
the WMO Convention. It will succeed the International 
Meteorological Organization (IMO), which has been operat 
ing since 1878. 


fhe thirtieth state (Iraq) became a party to the Conven- 
tion on February 21, 1950. The Convention therefore became 
effective on March 23. Plans for setting up the new organi 
zation and bringing it into relation with the United Nations 
are now being made; the first Congress of WMO has been 
called for March 15, 1951, in Paris. 


The 30 governments which have become parties to the 
Convention by depositing ratifications or accessions with the 
United States Department of State are: Australia, Burma, 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Greece, Iceland, India, Iraq, Israel. 
Lebanon, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, the Philippines, 
Romania, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States, Yugoslavia. Countries which have become 
parties to the Convention more recently are: Brazil, Canada, 
Indonesia, Ireland, Pakistan, Paraguay, Poland, Venezuela. 


IRO: Membership total remains the same: 18. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 105.) 


have ratified or acceded to the Con- 
vention. Under Article 13, the Con- 
vention was to come into force on 
the ninetieth day after the twen- 
tieth instrument of ratification had 
been deposited with the Secretary- 
General. The necessary number was 
received on October 14, 1950. How- 
ever, of the twenty-eight states, two 
—the Philippines and Bulgaria— 
have acceded or ratified with reser- 
vations. The question of procedure 
in regard to reservations was raised 
during the General Assembly, and 
has been referred to the International 
Court. 


Freedom of Information 


ORK on drafting a Conven- 

tion on Freedom of Informa- 
tion was begun at Lake Success on 
January 15 by a 15-member com- 
mittee. Appointed by the General 
Assembly, this body elected Dr. Raul 
Noriega, of Mexico, as its Chairman. 
It is expected to rise before the 
middle of February. 


“Athens-Belgrade Axis” 


EPEATED allegations made over 
the “Free Greece” radio and 
published in the Cominform Journal 
that an “Athens-Belgrade Axis” has 
been formed, and that military prep- 
arations in Greece menace the secur- 
ity of Albania and Bulgaria have once 
more been denied by the United 
Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans. 

In a letter to Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie, P. Carlos Magno, of 
Brazil, Chairman of UNSCOB, refers 
to comments over the “Free Greece” 
radio “echoed by the transmitters 
of Warsaw and Budapest” and pub- 
lished in the Cominform Journal of 
December 8, 1950, that the “Athens- 
Belgrade Axis” is “a threat to Balkan 
peace,” and particularly to the secur- 
ity of Albania and Bulgaria. Inviting 
attention to similar allegations made 
in July 1950, which were branded as 
“entirely devoid of truth” by the 
Special Committee, Mr. Magno says 
that “in the opinion of the Special 
Committee, it is precisely the wide- 
spread repetition of accusations 
known to be untrue which threatens 
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to sabotage peace by creating an at- 
mosphere conducive to hostilities.” 


UNSCOB’s_ observation system, 
which keeps constant watch on 
Greece’s northern frontiers, Mr. 


Magno’s letter continues, is such that 
no preparations for military aggres- 
sion could take place on Greek terri- 
tory without it becoming immediately 
evident to the United Nations ob- 
servers. The Special Committee, ac- 
cordingly, states categorically that no 
such preparations are being made in 
Greece. 

At the request of the Special Com- 
mittee, this letter has been circulated 
to Members of the United Nations. 





Yugoslavia Repatriates 
21 Greek Children 


Ten days after the adoption of the 
resolution on the repatriation of 
Greek children by the Assembly’s 
Political Committee, the Yugoslav 
Red Cross, on November 25, 1950, 
repatriated a first group of 21 chil- 
dren. The children were handed 
over to the representative of the In- 
ternational Red Cross in Greece at 
Gevgeli, a village on the Greek- 
Yugoslav border. They were taken 
to Salonika the same night and 
lodged in a specially prepared house 
reserved for the International Red 
Cross. 

Concerned at reports, especially in 
the foreign press, about the health of 
these children, the Greek Red Cross 
in a communique stated that the 
children who were first examined at 
Termania Banje—a place on the 
Yugoslav side of the Greek-Yugoslav 
border — by a Greek pediatrician, 
were later on examined in Salonika 
by a medical committee consisting of 
three Greek specialists—one pedia- 
trician, One tuberculosis specialist 
and one dermatologist—and found 
to be in a satisfactory state of health, 
except for a seven year old child 
who was suffering from a minor 
affection of the lung. 

The Greek Red Cross has_ in- 
formed the Principal Secretary of 
the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans that it was satis- 
fied with the state of the children’s 
health. 








Political Advance 
In Somaliland 


The new Territorial Council for 
Somaliland, scheduled to be in- 
augurated at Mogadiscio on Jan- 
uary 29, marks an important stage 
in the political development of the 
Trust Territory. Establishment of 
this body follows a_ referendum 
among the ethnic groups and politi- 
cal parties in the Territory originally 
suggested by the United Nations Ad- 
visory Council in Somaliland. 

The new body, according to an 
announcement by Administrator For- 
nari, would be consulted on all im- 
portant subjects relating to the Terri- 
tory, except foreign affairs and 
defence. Although it has not yet been 
tested as a legislative body its repre- 
sentative character and broad con- 
sultative functions, he said, mark 
considerable advance in preparing 
Somalis for the responsibilities of in- 
dependence. 

The Territorial Council will com- 
prise 35 members, 28 of whom are 
Somalis selected by the Administra- 
tor from double lists submitted by 
competent bodies. Twenty-one seats 
on the Council have been given to 
representatives of municival and 
ethnic groups and seven to repre- 
sentatives of the chief political 
parties. Non-Somali members com- 
prise two revresentatives of eco- 
nomic interests, two Italians, two 
Arabs, and one representative of the 
Indo-Pakistan community in Somali- 
land, thus making a total of seven 
members selected by the Administra- 
tor from the double list drawn up 
by the Regional Commissioner after 
consultation with the economic in- 
terests and communities. 


The Council will hold three ses- 


* sions a year, with a permanent com- 


mittee sitting in the interim periods 
which will maintain contacts with 
members. 


PICTURE CREDITS 
Cover, U.S. Defense Dept.; 107, UN- 
32648; 109, 111, U.S. Defense Dept.; 114, 
116, Ewing Galloway; 118, Leo Rosenthal; 


120, 121, Unations; 124-125, UN-31379, 
UN-31381, UN-31372; 128, Unations; 129, 
U.S.Defense Dept.; 131, Unations; 133, UN- 
32631; 134, U.S. Defense Dept.; 135, UN- 
32651; 137, UN-32628. 
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Economic Situation In 


Asia And The Far East 


HE economic situation in Asia 

and the Far East during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1950 is surveyed in 
the second issue of the Economic 
Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, 
recently published in Bangkok by 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. 


In the period under review, it re- 
ports, several important steps were 
taken to provide economic aid to 
countries of the ECAFE region. The 
United Nations put itno effect 
its expanded program of technical 
assistance for under-developed areas, 
which include many countries in the 
region. Members of the Common- 
wealth of Nations agreed on a plan 
of aid to South-East Asia, and the 
Griffin Mission recommended to the 
United States Government a pro- 
gram of technical assistance in the 
same area. The United States Gov- 
ernment prepared to send missions 
of its Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration to Indonesia, Thailand, 
and Burma, and announced that it 
was willing to provide agricultural 
experts to help expand Far Eastern 
food production. At the same time, 
several countries in the region took 
action to encourage private foreign 
investment. 


The chief feature of agricultural 
production during the quarter was a 
large increase in the output of rub- 
ber, as a result of sharp rises in 
price. In industry and mining, the 
production of coal, pig iron, steel, 
and cement fell slightly, increases in 
some countries being more than off- 
set by a decline in India. Tin pro- 
duction continued to increase, and 
the output of sulphuric acid and 
the generation of electricity, which 
had dropped slightly in the first quar- 
ter of 1950, rose to levels above 
those of the last three months of 
1949. In Japan, there were appre- 
ciable advances over the whole field 
of industrial production, except for 
the manufacture of machinery. 


The trade of the region continued 
to be subject to an elaborate net- 
work of controls, but controls were 
relaxed in a few countries, and some 
attempts made to improve and sim- 
plify their operation. The controls 
chiefly affected trade with the United 
States and Japan. Japan continued to 
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The issue of the Economic Bul- 
letin for Asia and the Far East 
(vol. I, no. 2), described on this 
page, is available at the cost of 
$0.50, or its equivalent in local 


currencies, from all sales agents 
for United Nations publications 
(see inside back cover} and from 
the Secretariat, Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 





pay particular attention to promo- 
tion of exports. 

Most of the countries for which 
Statistics are available showed im- 
provements in their trade balances 
for the second quarter of 1950, as 
compared with the previous quarter. 
The exceptions were India, Ceylon, 
and Indo-China. Japan’s negative 
balance was less than in the first 
three months of the year, a substan- 
tial increase in exports more than 
offsetting a rise in imports. 

Price movements within the re- 
gion during the period under review 
followed no general pattern. Com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1950, 
prices rose in India, Indonesia, Ma- 
laya, Thailand, and South Korea, but 
fell in Burma, Ceylon, China, Hong- 
Kong, and the Philippines. Except in 
Indonesia, Burma, and Hong-Kong, 
the price changes were slight. In 
Japan, prices declined appreciably. 
mainly because of increased pro- 
duction. 

Apart from the general survey, 
this issue of the Economic Bulletin 
carries special articles on: “Devalua- 
tion, Price Movements and Changes 
in the External Trade in ECAFE 
Countries”; “Development of the 
Tourist Industry in Asia and the Far 
East”; and “Utilization of Transport 
Facilities in the ECAFE Region.” 
It also contains 18 pages of sta- 
tistical tables giving various kinds 
of economic data. 

Three issues of this Economic Bul- 
letin are to be published each year, 
in August, November, and Febru- 
ary. These will cover the economic 
situation of the region in the first. 
second, and third quarters of the year 
respectively. The final quarter will be 
dealt with in the annual economic 
survey of the area, published about 
the end of May. 


United Nations Digest 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 
JANUARY 9-23 


General Assembly 

First Committee 

422ND MEETING—JAN. 11 

Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: supplementary report (A/C.1/645) of 
Cease-Fire Group presented; discussion begun 
423RD MEETING—JAN. 12 

Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: discussion of report (A/C.1/645) con 
tinued; Israeli draft resol. (A/C.1/647) sub 
mitted. 

424TH-425TH MEETINGS—JAN. 13 

Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: five principles of A/C.1/645 approved, 
50-7, with 1 abst.; draft resol. (A/C.1/651 
based on Norwegian prop. (A/C.1/650) with 
amends. approved, 45-5, with 8 absts. 
426TH-427TH MEETINGS—JAN. 18-19 
Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: consideration of reply from People’s 
Republic (A/C.1/653) begun and continued. 
428TH MEETING—JAN. 20 

Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: U.S. draft resol. (A/C.1/654) presented; 
consideration of People’s Republic reply con 
tinued. 

429TH MEETING—JAN. 22 

Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: communication of Foreign Office of 
People’s Republic of China to Indian Ambas 
sador at Peiping read by Indian rep.; consid- 
eration of communication begun and considera 
tion of People’s Republic reply (as above 
continued. 


Committee on the Draft Convention 


on Freedom of Information 

1ST-4TH MEETINGS—JAN. 15-17 

Procedural: officers elected—R. Noriega (Mexi 
co), Chairman, A. S. Bokhari (Pakistan), V 
Chairman, K. Azkoul (Lebanon), Rapport.; 
agenda adopted (A/AC.42/1). 

General debate: statements by Cuba, Saudi 
Arabia, Lebanon, Philippines, Mexico, Yugo 
slavia, Ecuador, U.S., Netherlands,, India, 
France, Egypt; Lebanese oral prop. adopted, 
10-0, with 5 absts.; Cuban prop. (A/AC.42 
L.3) adopted, 11-0, with 4 absts.; U.S.S.R. prop. 
to take up next preamble of draft convention 
adopted. 

5TH MEETING—JAN. 18 

Prep. of draft convention: props. and texts 
A/AC.42 /L.4-6 submitted. 

6TH-7TH MEETINGS—JAN. 19 

Prep. of draft convention: gen. discussion on 
preamble begun. 

8TH-9TH MEETINGS—JAN. 22 

Prep. of draft convention: U.S.S.R. amend. (A 
AC.42/L.4) to preamble rejected, 1-11, with 3 
absts.; joint Cuban-Ecuadorean-Mexican prop. 
(A /AC.42/L.5/Rev.1) and amends. discussed. 


Economic and Social Council 
Agenda Committee 
18TH MEETING—JAN. 11 


Recommends. to Council: recommends. as to 
inclusion, deletion or deferment of items, and 
order of consideration discussed. 


ILO 


JAN. 16 
Cttee. of Experts on Indigenous Labor (in la 


Paz, Bolivia) 


FAO 


JAN. 22 
Tech. Meeting on Co-operatives (in Port of 
Spain, B.W.1.) 


UNESCO 


JAN. 15 
Executive Board (in Paris 


JAN. 18 
Co-ord. Cttee. of Intl. Work Comps (in Paris 


WHO 


JAN. 22 


Executive Board (in Geneva 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


? SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Effective January 10, 1951 


EST—Eastern Standard Time 
GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Lake Success, N. Y 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 


tion length quency 


GMT EST Program 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Major meetings of the United Nations General Assembly, when 
will be broadcast as follows: 


TO EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST (in English & French 


1530-1800 10:30- 1:00 pm t+ WRCA 13.88 m 21,610 kcs 
) WABC 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
) WABC 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
2000-2345 GMT 
WRCA 25.49 m 
| 2000-0300 GMT 


2000 0300 3:00-10:00 pm 


11,770 kes 
WRCA 31.20 m 9,615 kcs 
(2015-0300 GMT 


TO THE TRANSPACIFIC AREA (in Chinese) 


1:00- 4:00 am VLA-6 (Aus 
tralia) 19.74m 15,200 kes 


NOTE: Broadcasts of meetings are also carried in English in the New York 
area by Station WNYC and throughout the United States by the Con- 
tinental FM Network. 


KOREAN PROGRAM-— (Daily 


KRCA 31.53 m 
| KCBR 31.25 m 
KGEl 49.38 m 
KRCA 49.50 m 
KRCA 48.50 m 
Hono 
lulu | 25.45m 
1015-1030 5:15- 5:30 am UN News in Korea: Hono 
lulu 11 31.09 m 
Manila 
I 25.23 m 
Manila 
i 19.67 m 
Manila 


Wl 49.02 m 


0600-0900 


11,790 kes 
9,650 kes 
11,890 kcs 
15,250 kes 


6,120 kes 


UN WEEKLY INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM~—(Saturdays 


7:45- 8:00am UN Program in Hindi ) GRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kes 
8:00- 8:15am UN Program in Urdu §GSG 16.86 m_ 17,790 kes 


1245-1300 
1300-1315 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION | (Monday-Friday 
1445-1455 9:45- 9:55am UN News in Polish 

1455-1500 9:55-10:00 am UN News in Icelandic (cKNC 
1500-1527 10:00-10:27 am UN News & Program f CKCX 


in Russian 


16.84 m 17,820 kcs 
19.75m 15,190 kes 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION II 


1800-1805 1:00- 1:05pm UN News in Hebrew 
1805-1814 1:05- 1:14pm UN English News 
1814-1820 1:14- UN French program 
1820-1830 1:20- Correspondent’s Dis 
patch 
UN Arabic summary 
Arabic Correspond 
ent 
1845-1900 1:45- 2: UN Arabic News WABC 
1900-1910 2:00- BBC Dispatches WWH 
1910-1915 2:10 Correspondent’s Dis 36* 17.76 16,890 kes 
patch ig until 1930 GMT 
UN Serbo-Croat News | WWH 
Serbo-Croat Dispatches 33° 22.27 m_ 13,470 kes 
Correspondent’s Dis | from 1930-2000 GMT 
patch | 
| 
| 


Monday-Friday 


WRCA 
WRCA 


13.88 m 21,610 kes 
25.49 m 11,770 kes 


1830-1835 1:30- 
1835-1845 1:35 


19.83 m 15,130 kes 


1915-1920 2:15- 
1920-1930 2:20- 
1930-1945 2:30 
1945-1950 2:45 Correspondent's Dis 
. patch 
UN Dutch News 
Close down or over to 
meeting (if in ses- | 
sion) | 


1950-1958 2:50- 
1958-2000 2:58- 


‘Tangier Relay 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
GMT EST tion length quency 
LATIN AMERICAN & CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION 1—(Monday-Friday) 


209 248 600 Som Mein Soni WEED Haan aap 
i ni ~W ° m e s 

eee ee )WABC 16.83 m__17,830 kes 
WGEO 31.48m_—_-9,530 kes 
{WABC 16.83m_ 17,830 kes 
YWRUL = 19.54m_ 15,350 kes 


WRCA 19.72 m__ 15,210 kes 


Program 


6:45- 7:00 pm UN News & Pro 
grams in Spanish 


2345-2400 


7:00- 7:06 pm UN News in French 
7:06- 7:15pm UN News in English WRCA 31.02m__9,670 kcs 
7:15- 7: N Port Pro- \WABC  16.83m_ 17,830 kes 
areas gram ren WRCA_ 19.72 m__15,210 kes 
WRCA 31.02 m_—_ 9,670 kes 

I wrut 16.86 m_ 11,790 kes 


2400-0006 
0006-0015 


0015-0030 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION li—(Monday-Friday) 
0200 0300 9:00-10:00 pm UN News & Pro WABC 31.09 m 9,650 kes 
grams in Spanish (WRUL  25.45m_ 11,790 kes 
{ WLWO) 25.62m_ 11,710 kes 
WLWO 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


EUROPE, MIDDLE EAST & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesclay-Saturday GMT) 


9430-0445 11:30-11:45 pm News in Urdu 
0445-0500 11:45-12:00 M News in Persian 
9500-0515 12:00-12:15am News in Pushtu 
0515-0530 12:15-12:30 am News in Amharic 
0530-0545 12:30-12:45 am News in Turkish 


6,040 kcs 
9,560 kes 
6,725 kes 


WLWO_ 49.67 m 
WLWO_ 31.38 m 
WEO-36 44.61 m 


Tangier 
30.93 m 9,700 kes 


0545-0552 12:45-12:52 am News in Greek 
Tangier 


0552-0600 12:52- 1:00am Correspondent's Disp 
ag 41.67 m 


7,200 kes 
* 0430-0445 GMT only. 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 


0440-0445 11:40-11:45 pm UN News in English CKLO 31.15m 9,630 kcs 
0445-0500 11:45-12:;00M UN Radio Review CHOL 25.60 m_ 11,720 kes 
0500-0515 12:00-12:15am *Memo From Lake ( 
Success 
* Saturdays GMT only. 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 


UN News in Korean | 

UN News Summary in| 
English | KRCA 

UN News in Tagalog | KRCA 

English Feature for 
Macquarie Net | 
Australia) (Tues- 
day -Saturday 


0715-0730 
0730-0735 
31.53 m 
49.50 m 


9,515 kes 
0735-0745 6,060 kcs 


0745-0749 


| Hono 
lulu | 25.45m 11,790 kes 
3:00 am UN News in_ Indone 
sian (Monday-Sat 
urday {| Manila 
rs 17,780 kes 


0752 0800 


Memo From Lake 
Success (Sundays 
only) Manila 

| 21,570 kes 
0800-0830 3:00- 3:30am UN Chinese Program | Manila 
"we 15,250 kes 


Manila 


peers 15 330 kes 


0745-0800 


0830-0835 3:30- 3:35am UN News in Thai 


0830-0843 3:30- 3:43am UN French Program 
Sundays only) | 
0835-0843 3:35- 3:43am UN News in Urdu 


“From 0830-0845 GMT **From 0715-0800 
GMT 
CHINESE PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday)* 
1:00- 2:00am UN Chinese Program )VLA-6 19.74m_ 15,200 kcs 
§ (Australia) 
* This transmission extended to 0900 GMT (4:00 am EST) when meeting is 
being rebroadcast. 
BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTER—GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 


UN News in English } 
UN News in French § 


***From 0715-0830 GMT 


0600-0700 


1830-1845 44.07 m = 6,672 kes 


1845-1900 


SUE RR penne 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


RADIO 


“UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the 
world, is carried in the United States over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
and some 100 stations on the UN’s Network for Peace, as well as the 
Dominion Network in Canada, Mondays through Fridays. 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,” a 15-minute feature program and newscast 
of United Nations events is broadcast Mondays through Fridays 6:00-6:15 PM 
EST, over 350 stations of the Liberty Network 

“U.N. TO YOU,” a 15-minute news program broadcast Mondays through 
Fridays 5:45-6:00 PM, EST. On Saturdays Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, gives a ‘‘Report to the People.” 

“U.N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 PM, EST over WNYC. 


“MEMO FROM LAKE SUCCESS,” a weekly 15-minute feature program, is 
carried over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) on Saturdays, 
6:15-6:30 PM, EST. (In New York City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 AM, EST, on 


Sundoys), and on the Trans-Canada Network in Canada 


“U.N. STORY.’ a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is cor 
ried over 450 stations in the United States. 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station WNYC 
in New York and stations of the FM continental network. 

U.N. Transmissions in French for Canada: A U.N. program feature in 
French is broadcast, Mondays through Fridays, in the ‘Revue des Actualities 
1830-1845 EST on stations CBJ (Chicoutimi, 1580 kes), CBV (Quebec City, 
980 kcs), CHNC (New Carlisle, 610 kes), and CBF (Montreal, 690 kes). A 
weekly 15-minute U.N. program is broadcast Saturdays 2230-2245 EST on sto- 
tion CKAC (Montreal, 730 kes). 


TELEVISION 
U.N. Meetings. U.N. Television Service will cover U.N. meetings when in 
session 


U.N. STAMP CLUB,” a half-hour philatelic program. Saturdays, 12:45-1:15 
PM, EST, over WNBT, Channel 4. 


Correspondence should be addressed to UNITED NATIONS RADIO, Lake 


Success, New York 
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United Nations Sales 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Liberia Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson - Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 


The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Liberia Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Plaza del 
Teatro, Quito. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Genevo, 


Egypt: 
Librarie “La Renaissance d‘Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 


“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de Ia Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 


Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Care- 
velle.’’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 


Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 


Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 


Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt, 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 

Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Libraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 


Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbakhandel A-B 


Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 


17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 


Road, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 


Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 
Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 
Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzec Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 
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YEARBOOK 
OF THE 


UNITED NATIONS 
1948-49 


An authoritative, fully-documented re- 
view of the work of the United Nations 
from the opening of the Third Session of 
the General Assembly on September 21, 
1948 to December 31, 1949. 

A new technique in presenting the great 
body of material covered has been adopted 
by the editors of this volume to enable the 
reader to trace easily the developments in 
a particular question or subject dealt with 
by the United Nations. As with previous 
editions this volume also contains a com- 
plete section devoted to the Specialized 
Agencies. 

The Yearbook is a reference work of 
real and lasting value to all who need a 
comprehensive account of the activities 
and growth of the United Nations. 

U.N. Publications Sales No.: 1950.1.11. 
English edition, 1171 pages. 


Available from all Sales Agents 
for United Nations publications 


Price: $12.50, 90/- sterling, 50.00 Swiss francs 


or equivalent in other national currencies. 








